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SWAHILI WOMEN COIFFURING THE HAIR 


The coiffeur has her own hair beautifully plaited and is using the customary black ebony comb to set in order her sister’s kinky 
woolly head. The Swahili is a coast tribe of East Africa, whose fathers are Arabs and mothers are negroes; they are porters 
on the big safaris like the one President Roosevelt will take, and he will very likely fit out his expedition in Zanzibar, where 
Stanley, Livingstone, Emin Pasha and other great travelers started. Mombasa on the mainland is also peopled with Swahili 
and Roosevelt may land there, and go direct from there to Voi and Kilimanjaro, then back to British East Africa. 

(See Peter MacQueen’ s article “ Roosevelt’s Ajrican Hunting Grounds ”’) 
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HE smoke of the political battle 
has cleared away, and Washing- 
ton atmosphere is surcharged with 
a geniality not felt for months 

past. Foes in the recent fray now find 
themselves the same good friends as of 
yore; the amenities of Yuletide have obliter- 
ated the marks of partisan conflict, in fact 
everything partakes of the good humor of 
the president-elect. More and more each 
year the personal influence of the occupant 
of the White House is felt by the people. 
From the stirring, strenuous days of the Rough 
Rider spirit a new development has come. 
The contrast will be marked, and one psy- 
chological expert says: 

“You watch the people and see how every- 
thing will soon partake of the Taft spirit. 
You won’t see business rushing through quite 
so quickly now. Things will be done, but not 
in the same way as of yore; there will be a 
little more deliberation—you mark my words.” 

Preparations are already being made for 
the inauguration, which promises to be a 
sort of family reunion of peoples from the 
Far East, Far West and South, for no presi- 
dent has ever been so closely identified with 
all sections over which the Flag floats as 
President-elect Taft. 

His coming inauguration recalls the genial 
chats which the old friends had with him 
when he served as a cabinet minister. Carry- 
ing his portfolio full of papers, he always had 
time to stop for a few moments’ conversation 
with the newspaper boys. 

It is said now that his promise, which was 
to be fulfilled if he was elected, when no politi- 


cal motive could be assigned, will take effect, 
and he will be initiated into the mysteries of 
Masonry, as a part of the splendid tribute 
paid to that body which assisted his father in 
his early struggling days in Cincinnati. It 
is insisted by Mr. Taft’s friends that no one 
civic organization can ever hope to claim his 
exclusive fealty, for he will always recognize 
the fact that he was elected president of all 
the people, all the time. 


* * * 


T really seems like a visit to China to be 

received by her diplomatic representative 
at Washington, and no one appreciates a 
good story more than Wu Ting Fang, the 
Chinese minister. His recital of the details 
of his engagement and marriage is a very 
entertaining tid-bit. 

“T had never spoken a word to my wife 
until after we were married; I was engaged 
when a child, and was prohibited by my 
parents to see the girl whom I was to marry. 
As I grew older, every young lady I chanced 
to meet set me to wondering if she were my 
prospective bride. I am not unhappy in my 
marriage, although I had no acquaintance 
whatever with my wife until the wedding 
day.” 

This curious Eastern custom eliminates 
much of the poetry of the marriage ceremony, 
according to Western ideas, and yet one won- 
ders if custom makes such a great deal of 
difference. One’s ideas of romance are 
formed by his surroundings to a great ex- 
tent—would the youth know how to tenderly 
salute his lady if he had never been kissed 
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by a fond mother, or at least had witnessed 
the custom elsewhere? Many ideas of life 


are taken from books or from the stage, and 
have gradually come to be considered correct 
Wu feels that it has been 


customs. Mr. 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT TAFT AS A SCHOOLBOY 
AT CINCINNATI 


proved that just as happy conjugal relations 
are established under Chinese customs as 
by our own methods of nurturing sentiment. 


* * * 


NE of the first matters on which Congress 
promises to take speedy action will be 
the currency. Comptroller of the Currency 
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Lawrence O. Murray has brought forward 
information which shows that a more thor- 
ough observance of the national banking 
laws ought to be enforced. He has sug- 
gested that an effective penalty be left within 
the power of the comptroller. As things are 
now, there is no middle ground between clos- 
ing a bank or permitting it to go from bad 
to worse, in the hope of a better condition of 
affairs until the crash comes. It is felt that 
under the administration of the present comp- 
troller admonitions will be heeded as they 
have not been hitherto. The prominence of 
the banking question in the last campaign 
has made it imperative that all the rights of 
depositors should be safeguarded, without in 
any way lessening the elasticity in banking 
facilities which is a great accessory in indus- 
trial progress. 
i a oe 


VEN in those early days, Billy Taft loved 

to go a-visiting. One of the most de- 
lightful excursion trips I made during the 
summer was to Miilbury, Massachusetts. 
Here, William Howard Taft, while his mother 
lived, spent many happy days ‘“‘visiting folks 
back East.” Near the public square and 
the bandstand is located the old home 
with its stately Corinthian pillars and neat 
grounds and shrubbery—a picturesque set- 
ting for a New England home in the typical 
architecture of Colonial and Revolutionary 
days. Here the mother to whom he was so 
devoted passed away while he was making 
his tour of the world. It was a sad farewell 
to the great diplomat—still her boy—as they 
parted that night in Millbury. As the old 
gate clicked, he looked back, tears streaming 
down his cheeks, for he knew that he would 
never look upon his mother’s face again. 
But Duty called. He had pledged himself 
to open the Congress in the Philippines, and 
a people who had learned to trust him looked 
for his coming. Even in times of peace, 
scenes such as these are enacted, full of all 
the pathos and sentiment of the parting 
when soldiers leave their loved ones to go to 
the front in defence of the flag. 

Just around the corner, at the old livery 
stable, “‘ Bill’? Powers, once a chum of “Billy” 
Taft, attends faithfully to his daily duties. 
You can rest assured that “Bill” Powers told 
me all about the “swimming-hole” days up 
in the Blackstone Valley, where the future 
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candidate for the presidency of the United 
States basked naked in the sun, burned his 
back and found his shirt tied in a very hard 
knot. “Those were the happy days for 
‘Billy’,” said the Millbury livery man, ‘and 
for me.” 

At this quaint old village one of the first 
paper mills in the country was located. A 
single track branch of the Boston & Albany 
enters the town from the main line, and when 
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in the historical old Massachusetts town. 
Even in the boyhood of William Howard Taft 
the steam locomotive was a rare sight to the 
people of this charming and picturesque New 
England town. 

If one were to imagine an ideal place for 
a Western boy to visit, Millbury would fur- 
nish the charming location. Here “Billy” 
Taft, the wild and woolly cousin from the 
far West, with all his mischievous love of 
fun, came to see his Eastern 
cousin, teaching him all sorts 
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WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT IN HIS EARLY SCHOOL DAYS 


the railroad was first constructed it was shut 
out from Millbury for fear the locomotive 
would scare the horses, and the stubborn re- 
fusal of a few stalwart citizens simply left 
this once bustling, thriving manufacturing 
center far off the line of east and west traffic. 
Afterward, the cars of the Millbury branch 
were hauled to and fro from the main line 
to the village by horses, so that for years past 
no locomotive’s screech has ever been sounded 





of mischievous antics and how 
to give a war whoop that had 
the true Indian flavor; and 
where is the boy who does not 
love to play Indian? 

Well do I recall a statement 
of Secretary Hay that every 
personality is interesting. If 
a picture of any life could be 
thrown on the screen, with its 
surroundings and “settings,” 
it would be full of vivid in- 
terest. In all the scenes of the 
life of Secretary Taft, from 
boyhood days in Cincinnati to 
his official tour around the 
world, with its heavy responsi- 
bilities on his broad shoulders, 
no scene can excite a sweeter 
tenderness and interest than 
Millbury, the old home of a 
typical American boy, where 
grown-up “Billy” Taft used 
to visit his mother ‘back 
East.” In this home since the 
death of her distinguished hus- 
band, ex-Secretary of War 
Honorable Alphonso Taft, 
Mrs. Taft spent her last serene 
days among the scenes of her 
girlhood. Little did she dream 
in fitting her boy out in his 
best for Sunday school, and 
carefully whisking him by the home of “Bill” 
Powers on Sundays, until safely within the 
premises of the Sunday school, that this boy 
would become a candidate for the presidency 
of the United States. The more the life of 
William Howard Taft is studied, the broader 
seems the range of Americanism which it 
typifies and the more humanly human seem 
to be the lives of the great men whom the 
people delight to honor. 
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HE appalling record of fires will be called 
to the attention of Congress during the 
coming year. In one month—January, 1908, 
—over twenty-four million dollars’ worth of 
property was burned, and the total amount 
of building and repairs only amounted to 
sixteen millions. While we sympathize with 
our European neighbors on colossal expen- 
diture for the support of standing armies, 
we fail to realize that the loss by fire in this 
country annually is over two hundred and 
fifty-two million dollars, 
which exceeds by twenty 
millions the cost of main- 
taining the German army. 
Something must be done 
for more complete protec- 
tion from fire. If a loss of 
a quarter million dollars 
in one year, taken from 
our substantial wealth and 
‘sent up in smoke”’ never 
to be seen again, resulted 
from any other cause than 
fire, there would be a 
continuous panic; but 
people have apparently 
grown indifferent, and do 
not seem aware that such 
losses cannot be replaced, 
even by the immense sum 
at which they are esti- 
mated. The wooden house 
must go, and fireproof 
methods of construction 
and finish be substituted 
for inflammable ‘“‘fire- 
traps.” 


* * * 


NE of the amusing 
incidents of the cam- 
paign has been the fre- 
quent “flying” trips made 
by Chairman Hitchcock between Chicago and 
New York. There has been much talk of fly- 
ing machines recently, but Mr. Hitchcock has 
confined himself to special trains. It is certain 
that he has never allowed “the grass to grow” 
under his feet, and ought to be familiar with 
every bump and rough place on the tracks be- 
tween those two cities. One colleague insists 
that Mr. Hitchcock was in the habit of consult- 
ing his schedule after entering the train in 
order to decide whether he was ‘coming or 
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going.” He has not only kept in close touch 
with popular opinion during the campaign, but 
given vigorotis personal attention to every mat- 
ter which seemed to drag slowly or to be getting 
into a “snarl,” and his productions are usually 
verified in the results because bascd upon 
accurate information. 
Se ee 
UMMER tourists returning from Paris 
insist that one of the most interesting 
sights in the French capital is the monument 
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LOUISE TORREY TAFT, MOTHER OF WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


given by the school children of America to 
France, in honor of Lafayette and in recog- 
nition of the aid rendered by that country to 
the United States during the Revolution. 
The monument is one of the world’s mas- 
terpieces in sculpture and is a beautiful and 
sincere token of the respect and affection ex- 
tended by one nation to another; it was 
formally dedicated on the Fourth of July, 
1907. Mr. Ferdinand W. Peck, commis- 
sioner-general from the United States to the 
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Paris Exposition in 1900, was the honorary 
president of the commission. The originator, 
projector and executor of this great plan for 
recognizing the noble comrade and friend of 
Washington and the generosity of the French 
nation to our own, was Robert J. Thompson, 
consul-general at Hanover, and a_public- 
spirited business-man and leader in thought 
and research. His suggestion was enthu- 
siastically endorsed by President McKinley. 

The statue was executed by Paul Wayland 
Bartlett, and is the result of ten years of un- 
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MR. TAFT’S GRANDMOTHER, SOPHIA HOWARD, 
AFTER WHOM HE WAS NAMED 


flagging work. His masterpiece has won 
the approval of the greatest French art critics, 
and is regarded as a leading example of Ameri- 
can sculpture. The pennies contributed di- 
rectly by American school children and an 
appropriation of $10,000 from the legislature 
of New York amounted to a fund of $55,000. 
There was a surplus of $15,425.76 on the 
completion of the work. 

The complete success of this project has 
been a great pleasure to me, because I well 
recall certain crisp October moonlight nights 
when two boys lay on a straw-stack talking 
over their ambitions and hopes for the fu- 
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ture. In their boyish enthusiasm, Lafayette’s 
name was often mentioned with adoration, 
and it was here that a monument in his 
honor was first suggested by the very boy 
who in manhood’s years carried his great 
plan to a successful achievement. 


* * * 


HE glory of a quartette of big yellow 

chrysanthemums was reflected in the 
brilliant polish of Secretary Loeb’s desk at 
the Executive Office. An elderly gentleman 
entered a bit ahead of me, walking with the 
feeble gait of years. His face was remark- 
able for its kindly expression and clear eye. 
The Secretary, usually reserved and business- 
like, glanced up as we came in, and his eyes 
lighted with pleasure as he greeted the elderly 
visitor, taking him by both hands and seat- 
ing him comfortably, while he questioned 
him eagerly about himself, his affairs and 
family, gradually drifting into reminiscence 
of the ‘“‘old days.” 

Some of us waiting ones felt as though the 
“old chap” were overrunning his time limit; 
he made himself quite at home, sure of his 
welcome, and the pair talked and looked out 
over the tennis court with happy eyes as 
they remembered the days they had spent 
together. A little later we learned that the 
owner of the kindly face and gray moustache 
had once been a prominent politician in New 
York State, and that he had given Mr. Loeb 
his first position. It seems there had been 
many applications for the post of stenog- 
rapher for the New York Assembly, but the 
moment young Loeb applied the busy man 
seemed aware that he had the right boy 
for the situation, and he was proud to see 
his judgment later confirmed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

“You don’t know how much I appreciated 
his kindness to me; I was a young stenog- 
rapher ther, and this was my first position 
of any responsibility,’ the Secretary said, 
when his friend, with light step and radiant 
face, had taken his departure, evidently proud 
of the success and prestige of his former 
protegé. 

It was one of those little glimpses of the 
more amiable side of official life. The good 
old days and those who lend a helping hand 
to a young man when he needs it most are 
never forgotten—their memory is written on 
the heart. 








SIR ALFRED HARMSWORTH, NOW LORD NORTHCLIFFE, AND HIS FAVORITE PET 
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ITTING in the War Department late 
one afternoon I was attracted by an oil 
painting hanging on the opposite wall of the 
room. ‘The features had a classic cast, and 
a poetic suggestion that was fascinating in 
the dim light. Having studied it with half 
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closed eyes for some minutes I walked across 
the room and found that it was the portrait 
of Jefferson Davis, at one time secretary of 
war. Another visitor, also waiting, called 
attention to the Grecian beauty of the face 
of this president of the Southern Confederacy. 
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It has often occurred to me that as time 
passed the chasm created by the Civil War 
is being rapidly filled, and we are realizing 
more and more the common interests of our 
race. This thought came again to my mind 
when I learned that the man who stood be- 
fore the portrait was a Union soldier. 

“No wonder,” said he, ‘‘that the South 
was devoted to its handsome leader, if in 
the flesh he resembled this splendid painting 
in the War Department.” 


* 


POLITICAL campaign in Wyoming 
means covering long distances in a short 
time. Senator Warren traveled eighty-seven 
miles by stage to make his first speech in open- 
ing the campaign, and seventy-eight miles by 
stage to make his second speech. 

Senator Warren has developed into one of the 
strong men of the senate, and is as vigorous a 
campaigner as he is a legislator. He is chair- 
man of the Military Committee of the Senate, 
and is one of the assiduous and steady workers 
who have-a great deal of influence in national 
affairs. He was chairman of the Committee 
on Rules and Order of Business at the Repub- 
lican National Convention; he never permits 
an opportunity to pass without an effort to 
do something for his home state. Although 
born in Massachusetts, Senator Warren long 
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‘ago became fully identified as a thorough-going 


Westerner and Wyoming man, and has doubt- 
less been much. gratified at the wonderful de- 
velopment of the natural resources of Wyoming, 
since he has taken his seat in the Senate to repre- 
sent that state, which has always been regarded 
as the center of real frontier and ranch life, with 
all its picturesqueness and varied attractions. 


* * * 





HE permanent Executive Offices will be 
located in the new Department of State 
and Justice Building, with an underground 
passage leading to the White House, the 
present offices being much too small. This 
building will be one of the handsomest of 
the group of government structures. The 
District of Columbia, Building is completed, 
and also the Agricultural Department Build- 
ing. A further appropriation is to be made 
next year, and within a decade the govern- 
ment buildings at Washington will vie in 
grandeur and architectural beauty with those 
of any capital, ancient or modern. 














FRANCIS E. WARREN OF WYOMING, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
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T was a relief to hear Commissioner Moore 
say that many of the old patent models 
which had served their country well were not 
to be destroyed, despite the fact that he had 
begun his house-cleaning in order to secure 
more space for the new models pouring into 
the Patent Office. A campaign was organ- 
ized to sell 157,000 models of ancient inven- 

















THE ARCADE FOUNTAIN 
At the Seattle Exposition 


tions—the patent rights having expired. The 
pecuniary benefits of the inventors would not 
have suffered in any way, but it might have 
been a regret to them to see the beloved 
brain children cast adrift at auction—dis- 
posed of like old garments at a rummage 
sale. 

It recalled the lines of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes: ‘“‘Aye, tear the tattered ensign 
down!” It appears that the government 
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might at least provide storage for the original 
models which have been an important factor 
in developing the industrial and commercial 
resources of the country. 


* * * 


HEN I saw Lord Northcliffe walking 

across the White House grounds, on 
his way to visit the President, I could 
not help thinking what a true type of the 
broad-minded Briton he was; as plain Alfred 
Harmsworth, pursuing his journalistic career 
with that enthusiasm and courage that are 
bound to win success, he was no less the true 
nobleman. As I watched him striding swiftly 
through the rustling autumn leaves, he ap- 
peared to be as much at home as though 
wending Whitefriars’ devious ways to his 
office in Carmelite Street. 

The young Alfred Harmsworth is now Lord 
Northcliffe, but his title has not lessened his 
interest in journalistic questions. Few Eng- 
lish newspaper men have had so rapid a rise, 
and his honors have come because he knew 
how to reach the people through his papers, 
which have a circulation that girdles the 
world. The London Daily Mail is managed 
with all the energy of an American newspaper, 
and yet it has never for a moment lost the 
dignity essential to a British publication. 
His Lordship—how strange that sounds— 
makes a journey to America once a year, in 
order to keep himself in fighting trim for the 
responsibilities of his varied enterprises. He 
has just emerged from an onslaught of libel 
suits brought by the Sunlight Soap people, 
whom he charged with forming a trust; the 
verdict, to the amount of a quarter-million, 
was against him—but that did not disturb 
the young peer. 

No man in business life in these days is 
more far-sighted than this virile publisher, 
and he clearly understands the difficulty of 
keeping up the paper supply; for this reason 
he has been making a careful study of all 
the pulp wood reserve, realizing that with 
the rapidly increasing demand for paper, some 
reliable source of supply must be found. 
He is watching this industry in the United 
States and Canada, and has visited the for- 
ests of Newfoundland for information on 
this product. Corn and cotton stalks, the 
greatest waste products of the country, are 
being utilized in the manufacture of paper 
suited for various purposes, though it is 
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SENATOR J. A. HEMENWAY OF INDIANA 


doubtful if this new product can be made 
with the lasting qualities of paper manu- 
factured from the older resources. Apropos 
of this, it has been suggested by the depart- 
ment in which files of the various publica- 
tions are kept that all papers filed in Congress 
ought to be printed on linen or silk paper, 
because it has been observed that many of 
those printed on pulp wood paper have 
crumbled to dust as the years. went by. 
Lord Northcliffe has always been a lover 
of dogs, and one of his favorite photographs 
is that which is reproduced in this issue. It 


seems hardly possible that this man, now a 
peer of the realm, in control of the Old Thun- 
derer, and a large part of the important peri- 
odic literature of the British Empire, was, 
twenty-five years ago, a hustling, busy re- 
porter. To those who know what a reporter’s 
duties are, and how many men so employed 
remain all their lives in the same old groove, 
the rapid rise of Lord Northcliffe seems little 
short of miraculous. It is certainly a unique 
experience for a man as young as Lord 
Northcliffe to become owner of so mighty an 
organ as the English Times. 
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N. the first mail after the advent of the 

two-cent foreign postage, a large number 
of additional letters came in from ‘the old 
country.” It is believed that the reduced 
rate on letters now prevailing between the 
British Empire and the United States will 
nearly double the amount of mail matter. 
The London Times chronicles the fact that 
whenever the rate of letter postage has been 
reduced there was an increase in mail matter. 
This was the experience with the first “penny 
post” in England, when “‘croakers” thought 
the government would be beggared, but it 
turned out that where there had been a 
deficit there soon was a rapidly-accumulat- 
ing surplus. More important than the mere 
price of postage is the fact that this inter- 
national action will have a marked influ- 
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laugh is sometimes against themselves. Ina 
certain town a distinguished speaker had 
been engaged to appear at a Republican rally. 
In the same county was an aggressive organ- 
ization of young Democrats who were mak- 
ing the fight of their lives to wrest the control 
of the county and district from the old-time 
Republican leaders. 

The celebrated guest arrived by the late 
afternoon train, and was received by a local 
committee of young Democrats, who showed 
him unusual courtesy. He was given an ex- 
cellent dinner at the best hotel in the place, 
and after a pleasant chat and smoke, some 
time before the hour appointed for the rally, 
he was escorted to a handsomely-appointed 
close carriage and driven several miles away, 
where he duly addressed a meeting. He 
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ence in stimulating trade between the two 
countries. 

The administration of the Post Office De- 
partment will be an important factor in the 
business policies of Uncle Sam this year. 
Under the persistent and effective advocacy 
of the postmaster-general, it is almost certain 
that we shall have postal savings and parcel 
post. Every day facts and figures are accu- 
mulated to show that these two propositions 
will come about by a process of natural evo- 
lution, as sure as sunrise and sunset. 


* * * 


HILE there was not much of the old- 
time blazing enthusiasm in the 1908 
campaign, there was a spirit of quiet joviality 
not often}found in politics. Now that the 
election is over, people are laughing at the 
funny things that happened, even if the 
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was struck with the strange quiet of the gath- 
ering, and had not progressed far in his 
speech before he realized that he had been 
hoodwinked. When the distinguished states- 
man discovered that he had been kidnapped 
and was addressing a deaf and dumb audi- 
ence, he began to understand why he had 
failed to secure any response to his perora- 
tions. His fury at the practical joke may 
be better imagined than described, and his 
comments, it is needless to say, were not 
translatable into the sign language. 
Meanwhile, the serious-minded and elderly 
Republican committee carefully searched the 
railway station and train, assured themselves 
that the speaker was not there, and, in no 
very good humor, arranged for such local 
talent as could be secured to save the day; 
but the meeting fell flat and had to adjourn 
without hearing from the great man whose 
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name was emblazoned upon the billboards 
all over the town. 
** *k i 
Y far the most popular subject ever 
taken up at the Executive Office has 
been the investigation into the country life 





CONGRESSMAN FRANK O. LOWDEN 
Member Executive Board Republican Nationa] Committce 


of the nation. Over a million and a half of 
circulars have been sent out, containing the 
following questions:— 

1. Are the farm homes in your neighbor- 
hood as good as they should be under exist- 
ing conditions ? 

2. Are the schools of your neighborhood 
training boys and girls satisfactorily for life 
on the farm? 

3. Do the farmers in your neighborhood 
get the returns they reasonably should from 
the sale of their products? 

4. Do the farmers in your neighborhood 
receive from the railroad, high roads, trolley 
lines, etc., the service they reasonably should 
have? 

5. Do the farmers in your neighborhood 
receive from the United States postal service, 
rural telephone, etc., the service they reason- 
ably should expect? 

6. Are the farmers and their wives in your 
neighborhood satisfactorily organized to pro- 
mote their mutual interest ? 


7. Are the renters of farms in your neigh- 
borhood making a satisfactory living ? 

8. Is the supply of farm labor in your 
neighborhood satisfactory? 

9. Are the conditions surrounding hired 
labor on the farms in your neighborhood 
satisfactory to the hired men? 

10. Have the farmers in your neighborhood 
satisfactory facilities for doing their business 
in banking, credit, insurance, etc. ? 

11. Are the sanitary conditions of the farms 
in your neighborhood satisfactory ? 

12. Do the farmers and their wives and 
families in your neighborhood get together 
for mutual improvement, entertainment and 
social intercourse as much as they should? 

13. What, in your judgment, is the most 
important single thing to be done for the 
general betterment of country life ? 





MISS KATHERINE ELKINS 
Daughter of Hon. Stephen B. Elkins, senator 
for West Virginia 


The answers were tabulated for the use 
of the President. The thirteen questions are 
indeed pertinent, and ought to elicit a fund 
of valuable information coming direct from 
the farmers themselves, who certainly are 
familiar with the situation. The residents 
on farm lands are not quite so keen for agri- 
cultural instruction as might be supposed, 
or as some enthusiasts would have us be- 
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lieve. Some of them insist that a little too 
much academic farming is being attempted 
at this>time, and: send: in most hearty recom- 


mendations: that the old lyceums and social: 


meetings be revived in the neighborhoods in 
which they reside. This ‘suggestion shows 
that social life is as important as knowledge 
of the soil, The great work on the Panama 
Canal was made possible only when the right 
social, sanitary and home -conditions were 
established, and. not only ample remunera- 





HON. S. BRUNDIDGE, JR. 
Representative from Arkansas 


tion, but health, comfort and recreation were 
assured to the workers by the forethought 
of the government. 


* * * 


MONG the popular members of Con- 
gress from Arkansas, Hon. Stephen 
Brundidge, Jr., or “Fell” Brundidge, as he is 
familiarly known in his district, has a remark- 
able record. So far as known, he is the only 
member of Congress who represents the same 
community in which he was born, reared, 
educated and lived. The town so honored is 
Searcy in White County, Arkansas, where 
Mr. Brundidge lived and practiced law until 
he entered public life. 
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After twelve years’ service in the lower 


~ house, Mr. Brundidge expects to retire to 


private life at Searcy, where he owns a beauti- 
ful home. 

When asked one day in regard to taking’a 
partner in his law practice on his return to 
Arkansas, Mr. Brundidge referred the matter 
to his small son Edward, who promptly re- 
plied in the affirmative, adding that the sign 
would read, “Daddy and Son.” 


* * * 


NE of the most unique applications filed 

at the Patent Office during October was 
made by Mr. William G. Bell of Boston, for 
a device for hanging a flag. It is so simple 
that the wonder is that it has never been 
thought of before in all the years that the 
Stars and Stripes have been floating over 
the great and growing Republic. 

This little invention is especially adapted 
to the horizontal hanging of a flag, and is 
nothing more than the interposition of a 
strip of netting, say about one-tenth of the 
bunting’s length, between the halyard and 
the flag. It has been demonstrated that. the 
wind circulating freely through this network 
will prevent the flag from being blown over 
the halyards or staff and winding around it. 
It'séems that this strip of network effectually 
eases the strain on the flag and insures a 
uniform undulation. It not only prevents 
the flag from becoming fouled around the 
flag-staff, but it also seems to diminish the 
wear and tear upon it due to its snapping in 
the wind. 


* * * 


HE Alaskan-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 

has reached a decision which will be 
welcome news to those interested in the 
progress of temperance. For the first time 
in the history of great expositions no intoxi- 
cating liquors will be sold on the grounds. 
The exposition buildings stand upon the 
campus of the Washington State University, 
on which the sale of liquors is prohibited by 
state law, so that the temperance feature of 
this exposition was practically determined 
when the site was chosen. It will be an ex- 
ample of prohibition that will be eagerly 
watched by thousands of citizens and sociolo- 
gists of this and other countries. Hereto- 
fore it has been considered necessary to grant 
licenses to sell liquors in order to meet the 














heavy expenses incurred by the exposition 
management, and also out of deference to 


the wishes of exhib- 
itors from foreign 
countries who are 
accustomed to ob- 
tain liquors and 
light wines in the 
restaurants, cafes 
and open air resorts. 
The managers of 
other expositions 
have always _ re- 
ceived a percentage 
of the sales, which 
in some cases have 
amounted to as large 
sum as seven or ten 
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from fine mineral springs, which will insure 
pure drinking water at all times. 


The amusement 
street of this expo- 
sition will be a mile 
in length, and will 
be known as the 
Pay Streak; in such 
a thoroughfare it 
will certainly be a 
novelty to see noth- 
ing served except 
beverages of a pure- 
ly non-intoxicating 
character. 

eS =: 2 

At the Alaska - 

Yukon - Pacific Ex- 





MANUFACTURES BUILDING, ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


thousand dollars, so 
that, by their unani- 
mous action, the 
management of the 
Seattle | Exposition 
will curtail their in- 
come, and it is cer- 
tainly a bold decision 
as reversing all pre- 
vious policies. Soft 
drinks will be served 
in many places, and 
the grounds will re- 
ceive a direct supply 


END OF AGRICULTURE 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 





BUILDING 


position will be a 
demonstration of sal- 
mon canning, an ex- 
hibit that will belie 
some of the highly- 
colored stories that 
have been circulated 
concerning this in- 
dustry. 

Seattle is to be 
congratulated on the 
splendid outlook for 
the success of her 
exposition. 
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WING to rapid changes in the weather, 

there was an early and flourishing crop 
of colds this season, and as coughs and 
sneezes were heard, and handkerchiefs came 
often into play, Champ Clark dropped into 
the story-telling mood. He is an old news- 
paper man, and always manifests a kindly 
interest in the newsboys, and anything that 
concerns them makes a lasting impression 
on his memory. He is very proud of their 
keen wit, and believes that the American news- 
boy has no equal in repartee or shrewdness. 
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On the particular morning of the story— 
in chilly, frosty January—he was waiting 
on a New York dock while his friend, just 
over from England, saw to the collection of 
his luggage. The Congressman thought it 
a good opportunity to dilate on his favorite 
theme. The Britisher rather resented his 
boasting, and said that to his mind the 
London newsboy was without an equal. 
“He is always ready with a retort, don’t you 
know, that is as good as the latest in Punch. 
The London newsboys are keen students of 
human nature—not a detail in a man’s ap- 
pearance is unnoted by them,” said the Eng- 
lishman warmly. 
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Champ turned his quid to the other side. 
“You just try one of these New York kids,” 
he said. 

A lad approached to sell a paper, and the 
Londoner promptly opened fire, while the 
boy took an inventory of his customer. 

“Now, my boy,” said the Englishman, 
“can you tell me the time by your nose this 
morning ?” 

The boy glanced up at the Englishman’s 
aristocratic features, and, smiling serenely, 
replied: “Ask your own nose, sir; mine 
ain’t runnin’.” 

The Londoner, somewhat confused, took 
out his handkerchief, and nothing more on the 
subject of newsboys was mentioned. Champ 
retired with the gleam of victory in his eye. 


* * * 


NE of the problems that may sooner or 
later engage the congressional attention 
is the servant maid question. While some 
of the Solons are busy formulating laws to 
furnish material for the 1912 campaign, Wil- 
liam Alden Smith comes on the scene with 
a Michigan story of the domestic problem. 
It seems that in the home of a certain in- 
fluential family, they arose one morning to 
find that no breakfast had been prepared— 
even the kitchen fire had not been lighted. 
Upon investigation, the cook was discovered 
peacefully reclining in bed. 

“Are you ill?” inquired the mistress. 

“Not at all; I feel quite well,” was the 
surprising response, but still no persuasion 
would induce her to arise. 

After a time the doctor was sent for. He 
put to her his usual questions, but the girl 
insisted that she felt perfectly well. 

“Tf, as you say, you are not ill,” said the 
man of pills and potions, “then tell me in 
confidence why you won’t get up and go to 
work.” 

“Well,” .said the girl resolutely, “these 
people owe me twenty-five dollars, and I 
won’t stir until they pay it.” 

“Do you think you'll get it quicker by 
staying in bed?” asked the doctor. 

“T most certainly do,” she replied, with a 
gleam of the eye that expressed determination 
“to fight it out on the same line if it takes 
all summer.” 

The doctor advancing said: ‘‘Roll over and 
stay there, that’s the only way you'll get it. 
They owe me eighty dollars.”’ 





Copyright, G. V. Buck, Washington 
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SINGLE year’s record of the Public 

Service Commission of New York State 

has been a triumph for the project of Governor 

Hughes. Installed in spacious quarters in 

the Tribune Building, I found the commis- 

sion in operation and doing work that is of 
national importance. 

Here, for instance, for the first time, the 
consumer can come with his gas bill and make 
an appeal. An inspector is sent to seal the 
meter and make close examination. Over 300 





ARTHUR F. STATTER 
Who rendered valuable assistance to Chairman Hitchcock 
of the Republican National Committee 


complaints have been already acted upon with 
varying results, as when August Belmont 
complained of an exorbitant gas bill only to 
find, after inspection, that his meter was not 
recording all the gas that he consumed. 
The Commission’s principal task is the 
supervision of the street railroads, looking 
after schedules and providing for more fre- 
quent trips. It is also making experiments 
on side-door entrances, with a view to ex- 
pediting exit. It has been said that the es- 
tablishment of a public service commission 
was suggested by the constant delays in traffic 
on Brooklyn Bridge owing to defective cars. 
There are two commissions: the first one, 
in charge of Mr. Willcox, former postmaster 
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of the city, gathering information to cover 
Greater New York, and the other commis- 
sion having charge of the steam roads, There 
are over 1,00 employes in the New York 
Commission in all, with rooms on. the seven- 
teenth, nineteenth and twentieth floors and 
large hearing rooms on the third floor fitted 
out much in the manner of court rooms. 
This commission succeeded the old Board 
of Rapid Transit and Railroad Commission, 
and is unlimited in its power to regulate 
corporations. One great purpose of the com- 
mission is to provide transportation facilities 
adequate to the growth and needs of the 
Giant City, especially in the way of new 
subways. 

By the mandate of this commission, street- 
cars are overhauled and repaired, and the 
general effect has been the gradual reduction 
of damage and accident suits; the managers 
of the roads are co-operating with the com- 
mission, realizing that the needs of the public 
and of the corporations are mutual. 


* * * 


NE of the young men attached to Re- 

publican National Committee head- 
quarters in Chicago, where he was accounted 
one of Mr. Hitchcock’s right hand men, is 
Arthur F. Statter, formerly assistant secretary 
of the treasury. He rendered valuable ser- 
vice previous to the National Convention, 
doing missionary work in a number of West- 
ern states. Mr. Statter also participated in 
the convention held at Colorado Springs in 
July, where the Taft presidential campaign 
was thoroughly discussed by the leading 
politicians of the Pacific Slope. 

Mr. Statter’s former home was in Sioux 
City, Iowa, and from there he went to Walla 
Walla, Washington, to accept the manage- 
ment of a paper in which Honorable Levi 
Ankeny, then a candidate for United States 
senator, was interested. The campaign hav- 
ing reached a successful termination, Mr. 
Statter accompanied Senator Ankeny to Wash- 
ington as his private secretary, afterward 
severing this connection to become private 
secretary to the secretary of the treasury, 
from which position he was promoted to an 
assistant secretaryship of the treasury. Mr. 
Statter’s experience in newspaper work as 
well as his official connections and large ac- 
quaintance among public men especially 
qualify him for the work he has now in hand 
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ROOSEVELT’S AFRICAN HUNTING 
GROUNDS 


ZANZIBAR, THE GATE OF EAST AFRICA 


By PETER MacQUEEN 


Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, Special Correspondent of the National Magazine in Cuba during the 
Spanish-American War, in Manila and the Philippines in Aguinaldo’s Insurrection, 
and in South Africa during the Boer War. 


T Zanzibar, the center of trade and dip- 
lomacy, and the most pleasant and 
convenient gate through which the explorer, 
merchant and traveler can enter the great 
plateaus and most interesting kingdoms of 
East Africa, it may be taken for granted that 
Mr. Roosevelt will conclude his preparations 
for penetrating into the wilds of the African 
continent. Atall 
events, he is hardly 
likely to return from 
Africa without visit- 
ing the scene of the 
preparatory labors of 
Livingstone, Burton, 
Speke, Grant, Cam- 
eron, Emin and 
Stanley, and of other 
less-known yet not 
less devoted and 
courageous men who 
have ‘“‘taken up the 
white man’s burden” 
of seeking out the 
desolate parts of the 
earth and making 
straighter and easier 
the path by which 
their successors may 
replace with peace- 
ful trade and 
Christian faith and education murder- 
ous wars, despotism founded on blood and 
lust, and merciless superstition. Here, too, 
some have come back, after perils and hard- 
ships innumerable, to receive the applause of 
a grateful world, or, less fortunate, have 
emerged from the great and terrible wilder- 
ness mere wrecks of the indomitable athletes 
who had set out with blare of trumpet, wav- 
ing pennon and crashing volleys of musketry 
a few months before, or perhaps, like the 





A DHOW ENTERING HARBOR OF ZANZIBAR 


Before the English Protectorate these dhows 
carried from 10,000 to 15,000 slaves 
a year from Zanzibar and Pemba. 


martyred Livingstone, have been borne on 
the shoulders of a few faithful black men 
from the scenes of their last hopeless battle 
with relentless fate, to receive, in honor of 
the freed and dauntless spirit, the greatest 
funeral rites and observances which queenly 
Europe pays to manliness and virtue. 

In my boyhood I read in my child’s geog- 
raphy: ‘“Mozam- 
bique and Zanzibar, 
west of Madagascar.” 
These resonant 
names of far-away 
and then little-known 
lands brought before 
my glowing childish 
fancy visions of sul- 
tans, bearded and 
turbaned, on golden 
thrones; birds of 
paradise, _ veritable 
flying jewels, travers- 
ing fairy arcades 
through the um- 
brageous foliage of 
tropical forests; the 
gorgeous, sensuous, 
mysterious Eastshow- 
ering on_ war-like 
kings and queens of 
E unutterable beauty, 
musk, sandal and attar, and barbaric gold 
and pearl. But in my wildest imaginings I 
never hoped to visit such earthly paradises of 
beauty, such lands of eternal summer, 
such Islands of the Blest lapped in silvery 
seas. 

* * * 

Now, having visited all of these lands of 
high-sounding names and my early dreams, 
there still remains to me, veteran and way- 
worn traveler that I am, something of the 
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CLOVE TREES OF BUBUBU, CENTER OF THE CLOVE INDUSTRY OF THE WORLD 


Twenty-six million pounds of cloves were raised last year in Zanzibar. The clove is plucked while red, and when 
dried becomes quite black. All the liquors in the world can be nullified, as as smell goes, by 
one year’s crop of Zanzibar cloves 
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splendor and mystery, the glamor of my 
childish imaginings. They are colonies and 
dependencies now of England, France, Ger- 
many, Portugal, but at their names rise up 
an airy mirage of past and present associa- 
tions. Tales of the great freebooters and 
petty, pirates of the Indian seas, of Tippu Tib 
and other great slave-hunters who have raided 
Africa with armies for “ivory”..white and 
“black,” the perils and sufferings of the 
Arab and half-breed adventurers, their de- 
struction of hundreds of villages and myriads 
of human beings, the utter misery and horror 
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dhow, of the stifling, hungry, thirsty serfs in 
the squalid hold, the swift pursuit of infidel 
cruisers and the murderous drowning of the 
whole human freightage when escape seemed 
impossible, amid screams and cries for mercy 
and the rush of ravening sharks—all these 
mingled together in my brain as from the 
deck of the English steamship “Swaledale” 
I first saw, close at hand, the gray sands and 
white walls of the ancient Arab city of Zan- 
zibar, for centuries the great slave-mart of 
the East, now a center of peaceful commerce; 
a city of freemen forever. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF ZANZIBAR 


Showing Sultan’s Garden and the Harem Buildings (Ali bin Hamoud has two Arabian wives and one hundred 
Swahili concubines), also the cars of the seven-mile-long American Railroad to the eo clove plantations 


at Bububu. The 
now engag 


of the long journeys on the slave-trail to the 
coast, the dying captives cloven by scimitar 
and axe from the chain and the living pulled 
down by the dying, the raging pestilence and 
the spear-flight and arrow-storm of hostile 
and powerful hordes, the pangs of remediless 
thirst and destroying hunger, the nameless 
crimes of men left to their lusts and avarice; 
stories of the slave-mart and crowded slave- 


lantations are in the distance. 
in ordinary carrying trade. 
garden is the flag of the Sultan. 


In the harbor we see the old slave-dhows, 
The flag on tife flag-staff in the 
Its color is red 


Set in a sea of sapphire blue, her graceful 
contours outlined in tenderest green, her 
rounded hills crowned with dainty palms 
which lazily nod their feathery fronds in 
the lucent air, Zanzibar slumbers beneath 
the brilliant glory of a tropic sun. It is the 
ideal land of the Lotus-eater. I know no 
fairer spot on earth than the island of Zan- 
zibar. 
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The city runs back abruptly from a beach 
of yellow sand in a succession of high white 
walls. It gleams and glistens and dazzles 
you. A row-boat, run by noisy Swahili boys, 
puts you ashore on a shelving beach, and you 
face an impenetrable and mysterious mass of 
snow-white walls. You get your baggage 
passed through the custom house, where you 
meet a courteous, white-turbaned officer; you 
breathe the aromatic odor of cloves and the 
sweet, sickening scent of copra; a Swahili 
boy drags you through a twisting canyon in 
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most picturesque people ever brought to- 
gether: Indians, Arabs, Swahilis, Somalis, 
Goanese, Parsees, Europeans. It is the 
brightest, richest in color, most energetically- 
commercial of all the East African ports. All 
is noise, activity, glitter. Here the Indian 
merchant beseeches you from his bazaar; 
there children swathed in silk and hung with 
costly jewels and bangles, stumble under 
your feet. Black women, draped below their 
bare shoulders in the colors of the butterfly, 
their necks and bosoms gay with chains and 


7 





THE LANDING PLACE AT ZANZIBAR 


the wall, past great doorways of carved teak- 
wood, between whitewashed walls, and sud- 
denly you emerge into the light, color and 
glow of Zanzibar. 

The lanes and narrow streets are alive 
with all the hues of the rainbow; all the primal 
colors of the passionate, luxurious Orient— 
gorgeous, unshaded, violent. Cobalt-blue, 
greens, reds and yellows glow on frame-work 
and doorway like color-photography. Orange 
and black, red, blue, yellow, purple, white, 
scarlet, golden; such are the costumes of 
the men and women—fifty thousand of the 


beads, their plump arms clasped by bracelets, 
with fingers and brows dyed purple, balance 
on their heads water-jars made out of Ameri- 
can oil-tins. These dusky maidens, chatter- 
ing around the pumps, filling their five-gallon 
tins with beautifully clear water from the 
Sultan’s Spring, form a scene one could watch 
for hours. They are so clean, so eager and 
merry. The spring is two miles away, but 
the water comes by an iron main and is dis- 
tributed by many pumps throughout the city. 
One of the former sultans, old “‘Bargash, the 
Builder,” gave the water to the people, and 
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made as a condition of the gift that no water- 
tax should be imposed forever. When the 
British government took over the island, they 
signed an agreement to keep the Sultan’s 
will, and so there is no water-tax in Zanzibar. 
All drink from the fountains of Bargash. 
Water costs one cent for a five-gallon tin 
brought to your house by the water-women. 
* * * 


Zanzibar is an Arabian Nights city—a 
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glimpses of kiosk and encircling wall through 
the greenery. We enter the one belonging 
to Sultan Seyyid Said, he who conquered the 
Mombasa Arabs and brought the capital 
from Muscat in Arabia to Zanzibar. The 
great roadway that enters to the palace is 
worthy of Fontainebleau or Windsor. The 
walks are tastefully laid out and carefully 
kept. A high tower overlooks the sea and 
the vista of gem-like islands. Here, under 


BOY IN NGAMBO, A SUBURB OF ZANZIBAR, BRINGING IN GRASS TO MARKET 


Showing the peculiar native method of binding up forage 


comic opera capital. There is no street nor 
house which does not suggest the scenic 
artist and the limelight. We expect the 
water-girls to appear as slaves in the next 
act, and that the Sultan’s band down in the 
palace square will presently strike up the 
operatic tune, “In Zanzibar, Great Land of 
Glory.” 

Outside the city there are wide and beau- 
tiful roads between rows of mango and palm 
trees of richest green. The gardens and 
deserted palaces of departed sultans give 


cool palms, amid tinkling waters and the 
songs of tropic birds, the brave old corsair 
sought rest after his many wars. We can 
see he loved his home and made it the cozy 
refuge of a lover of nature and beauty. He 
was a fierce fighter, and in war his sword 
knew neither brother nor friend among his 
foes. He could hate and he could love. 
Peace to his soul in Paradise. 

In our drives about Zanzibar we also come 
upon Indian temples, the little white-washed 
cottages of the Swahilis, each with its 
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tiny garden of fruits and _ vegetables; 
curtained verandahs of “the white exiles” — 
the twenty-odd Englishmen who with the 
Sultan form the Zanzibar government, half 
a dozen Americans representing the ivory 
and clove trade, the electric lighting company 
and the seven-mile railway to Bububu, the 
Germans who do the largest share of the 
trade, and the European consuls. There are 
about two hundred in all, and the English 
have their club with the inevitable tennis, 
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government under a benign Sultan, they 
have done all this without destroying one 
flash of its local color or one throb of its 
showy, sumptuous, sensuous Oriental life. 

The good things of civilization are here, 
but they are unobtrusive, and the evils of 
civilization have not yet begun to appear. 
The great ships from Madagascar and the 
Cape nearly all touch here, and the passen- 
gers come ashore for a holiday; but, while 
they are assailed by vociferous boys, their 


THE SULTAN’S NEW PALACE, ZANZIBAR 
Where Mr. MacQueen was entertained by the Sultan at his yearly levée 


golf and cricket grounds. The Germans, 
who do not associate with the English at all, 
have their own club. 

* * * 

It is ridiculous to talk of these people as 
“exiles,” for it is a Mohamedan paradise to 
which they are exiled, and one young Ameri- 
can who has been living there five years told 
me he had lost all wish to return home. He 
said he was afraid of being run over in New 
York. Such is the fascination of this half- 
barbaric capital. And I think the charm of 
Zanzibar lies in the fact that while the white 
men have made it clean and healthy, have 
given it safe highways, good laws and a firm 


judgment and good taste are not set at naught. 
The native does not wear a bowler hat and 
a kimona, as he does in Japan, nor offer you 
souvenirs of Zanzibar made in Birmingham 
or Rhode Island, as they do in Cairo. The 
phrases of the native tongue which have been 
transplanted into English are chiefly adapted 
for the speech of a midshipman when search- 
ing the hold of a slave-dhow. 

It may be interesting to Americans to 
know that Zanzibar and East Africa were 
first opened to the enterprise of the West by 
American traders. About 1830 the famous 
ivory house of Arnold & Cheney of New 
York City opened their stores in Zanzibar. 
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DOOR WITH IVORY TUSKS 
Characteristic door with great brass knobs and immense ivory tushes, which sometimes weigh 220 pounds each 
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In 1833 a treaty was made by the United States 
with the Sultan Seyyid Said, protecting the 
lives and property of Americans sojourning 
in the Sultan’s dominions and in 1836 the 
American government established the first 
consulate ever located in Zanzibar. Being 





SULTAN ALI BIN HAMOUD 


Ruler of Zanzibar 


first in the field, the Americans have dispersed 
their hardware and their cottons throughout 
East Africa, so that, even in remotest Congo, 
cotton is called by the natives “Mericani.” 
In 1839 Great Britain established a consulate 
here. At that time 15,000 to 20,000 slaves 
were sold yearly in the markets of Zanzibar. 


* 1 2 


England first came to East Africa for the 
prevention of the slave trade. Her first treaty 
with the Sultan was made in 1822. And to 
England unaided we must accord the credit 
of practically abolishing the slave trade of 
the Zang coast. 
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The early sultans of Zanzibar grew rich 
and powerful through the exportation of 
slaves and ivory from the mainland. The 
one trade was developed by the other. The 
Arab slave-trader would pay the Sultan a 
certain tribute for the privilege of dealing in 
He would then take an expedition 
into the mainland and bargain with the local 
chiefs for so much ivory and so many men 
to carry it to the ships upon the coast. With- 
out transport the bargain was impracticable. 
Accordingly, the chief would select a village 
that had not paid its taxes, and tell the trader 
to help himself. Then would follow a hor- 
rible midnight massacre of the women and 
children and the selection of all the able- 
bodied males. ‘These poor fellows, chained 
together and each bearing a heavy load of 





KHAMISI, A TYPE OF THE SWAHILI WOMEN 
OF THE SULTAN’S HAREM, ZANZIBAR 


Dress is Arabic, influenced by Indian notions 


ivory, would be driven down to the coast. 
It was not till the ivory had reached the sea- 
board that the idea presented itself of sell- 
ing the carriers as well as the ivory. In 
later days the bearers became of greater 
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value than the ivory, and the raiding of na- 
tive villages and the taking of women as 
well as men to be sold into slavery became 
a great industry. 


* * * 


The “dhows” that carried slaves are still 
used a great deal in the coast trade, and they 
go as far as Persia and India. They are 
swift boats, and often in the slave days 
were able to sail faster than a man-of-war. 
Some have even made two hundred and forty 
miles in a day. A pear sharpened at the 
larger end and cut in two longitudinally will 
afford two models in all essential respects 
resembling a slave-dhow. The prow of a 
dhow sinks deeply in the water, while the 
stern floats lightly upon it, the sail is a right- 
angled triangle and the dhow does not ‘‘tack’’ 
but “wears” when beating to windward. 
While the dhow reverses all the conditions 
sought in an American or English craft, one 
can hardly say that it is not seaworthy and 
effective. All its fittings are of the rudest 
sort; nothing seems to be finished. They 
are very leaky, and when they carried slaves 
even the water tanks were so badly made 
that the fresh water leaked out and the slaves 
suffered from thirst—but often hardly more 
than the rais, or captain of the ship. 

Up to 1908, a mild form of domestic slav- 
ery was recognized in the clove plantations 
or ‘“‘shambas” in the islands of Pemba and 
Zanzibar. But even that is no longer per- 
mitted by the British government. The big 
Arab farmers threaten to let the plantations 
go to waste rather than pay wages to their 
former slaves, but the end is not yet. 

The export value of cloves from Zanzibar 
for 1907 was over eighteen million dol- 
lars, a million dollars’ worth of which came 
to America. Nine-tenths of all the cloves 
in the world are raised in Pemba and Zanzi- 
bar. Copra yields six million and ivory two 
million a year. From the mainland about 
$25,000,000 worth of ivory is exported per 
year, most of which is now exported from 
Mombasa and Dar-es-Salaam upon the main- 
land. From an export duty of thirty per 
cent. on cloves, and of fifteen per cent. on 
ivory and copra, the island derives its main 
revenue. American hardware and patent 
medicines are popular here; American kero- 
sene lights the huts and homes; American 
electrical plants illuminate the Sultan’s palace 
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and main streets; Americans have built and 
run the seven-mile railway to Bububu 
and the clove “shambas.” It was really 
Americans who brought this whole land of 
East Africa in contact with the brilliant civil- 
ization of the West. 


* * * 


Although there are only a handful of Ameri- 
cans here, yet the American consul takes 
precedence to all other consuls except the 
British. It was therefore with some pride 
that we accompanied our vice-consul, Mr. 
W. B. Arnold, to the palace for an interview 
with His Highness Ali bin Hamoud, the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, Pemba and the Lamu Archi- 
pelago. 

The palace is massive and modern on the 
exterior, but within it is fairyland, with silk 
draperies, tapestries and hand-painted cur- 
tains. There is a great square in the center, 
and around this are the various suites be- 
longing to the Sultan. The harem is in a 
building connected with the palace by a 
bridge. The reception hall is hung with 
portraits of former rulers and an especially 
fine picture of the Emperor of Austria and 
his beautiful Empress, Elizabeth. The floors 
are covered with splendid rugs from Persia 
and India, and there are priceless treasures 
of ebony, ivory, lacquer-work, gold and sil- 
ver, among them two chairs made of silver 
dragons with glittering scales and studded 
with jewels, a gift from Queen Victoria. 

With his retinue, a few dignified Arabs, 
and Mr. Ellis, his English aide-de-camp, the 
Sultan received us. Ali bin Hamoud, a 
young man twenty-two years old this last 
June, was educated at Eton, and shows his 
splendid English education. Not a large 
man, but refined and dignified, he looks 
older than his years and has a kindly, off- 
hand way that recalled the friends of my 
old college days. The Sultan’s features are 
decidedly Arab, and he has the strong in- 
telligence that marks his race, but his accent 
is that of an Englishman of the upper class. 
He talks of travel, books, scenery, the things 
a polished traveler and elegant gentleman is 
interested in. 


* * * 
His Highness was dressed in an English 


suit of white duck, with a red fez. He rose 
and shook hands with us, asked us to be 
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seated and ordered coffee and cigarettes to 
be set before us. Almost his first words were: 
“T am greatly interested in your big country, 
and planned to visit the United States last 
year. I was not able to go at that time, but 
I am going to America as soon as I can make 
my arrangements.” 

I told him he would see wonderful things 
and receive a very hospitable welcome in 
the Republic. He turned the conversation 
upon China and Japan, and took a great in- 
terest in Mr. Dutkewich’s travels in the Far 
East. It was raining, and as we could not 
photograph the palace on that day, the Sul- 
tan gave us a kindly invitation to return two 
days later. This we did, and made pictures 
of His Highness and of the principal rooms. 
We returned a third time and made moving 
pictures of the Sultan and his bodyguard of 
Uganda Rifles. On one occasion we brought 
him a set of Underwood’s stereographs of 
New York City, and he was as delighted as 
a boy, and sent them to the Sultana. In 
fact we found the Sultan of Zanzibar one of 
the most refined and intelligent of rulers. 

There have been sultans who were not so 
wise as Ali bin Hamoud. One of these, Said 
Khaled, defied the British empire as repre- 
sented by several gunboats, and dared them 
to fire on his fleet. The gunboats were an- 
chored about four hundred yards from his 
palace, and at a time declared in an ulti- 
matum fired on the fleet of Khaled and de- 
stroyed his ships, including the old ‘“Glas- 
gow,” a converted tramp steamer whose masts 
still protrude above the water in front of the 
new palace. Most of the old palace was 
destroyed in the forty-five-minute bombard- 
ment, and one of the rooms burned which 
contained invaluable curios, including the 
finest set of clocks in the world. To com- 
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plete the vandalism, most of the Sultan’s col- 
lection of rare articles of virtu were looted. 
The Sultan was compelled to take refuge in 
the German consulate. The ‘bombard- 
ment”’ is still spoken of with awe by the peo- 
ple of Zanzibar. 


* * * 


The largest exporter of ivory in the world 
is the American house of Arnold & Cheney 
of New York, in whose warerooms at Zan- 
zibar can oftentimes be seen twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of tusks in one small cor- 
ner. They have entertained nearly all the 
great explorers of Africa, and the tales that 
have been told at their tables of pirate dhows, 
native wars and terrible jungle marches would 
make valuable and romantic reading. The 
other great ivory house of Zanzibar is 
Childs & Co., also of New York City. 
I saw in Zanzibar, in 1900, a long line of 
Zanzibar boys each balancing on his shoulder 
a great tusk worth from five hundred to a 
thousand dollars each. This is not so com- 
mon a sight today, for the great houses have 
their export warehouses at Mombasa and 
Dar-es-Salaam on the mainland. But Zan- 
zibar will always have a big trade of its own. 
As the old Arab center of East Africa, it will 
send its dhows to Muscat and Bombay. The 
clove and copra trade will always flourish 
here. The ardent African sun, the glowing 
tropic night, her rich tropical foliage and 
contented and simple people will be seen by 
the traveler a hundred years from now as 
they were seen by Marco Polo five centuries 
ago—as I saw them in fancy when, in a gray- 
walled Scotch village, I conned my early les 
sons in geography in “Zanzibar west of 
Madagascar.” In the next article we will 
pass on to the famous hunting grounds. 


N. B.—This is the first of a series of remarkable illustrated articles on Africa, written by Mr. Peter 
MacQueen, staff correspondent of the NATIONAL, who has just returned from a remarkable trip, filled with thrill- 


ng experiences.—Editor. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


SLIPPED out and overtook Tokacon with- 

out his being aware of my digression. 

We soon reached the plain where the ball- 
game had been played. 

The Eries were in a packed semi-circum- 
ference on the side nearer our camp. My 
people were opposite them on the farther 
side. 

I wondered at this arrangement somewhat 
as I stood on the outside of the circle, medi- 
tating on the best course of action. I sus- 
pected deep-laid treachery, and at best I 
feared a fatal outburst of temper. Yet, 
looking at Tokacon, I saw that he was stand- 
ing nonchalantly peering between the heads 
of those in front, apparently concerned about 
nothing but the progress of the wrestling. 

“Have any of our men had a fall yet?” I 
heard him ask the man in front of him, and 
the answer was a pre-occupied negative. 

As for me I had little interest in the wrest- 
ling. My only desire was that it should be 
safely over with and the Eries gotten on the 
homeward way in peace. 

Suddenly I noticed that one of my young 
men was sauntering idly by, moving from 
the back line of our people to a position be- 
hind the visitors. I thought little of this. 

Shortly afterward I observed another one 
slowly stealing by from behind our men to 
behind the Eries. 

I watched intently now. 

It was a fact. Slowly but surely the back 
line of my men was moving by, surrounding 
the visitors. 

More than this, at this instant, my neigh- 


bor accidently attracted my attention by a 
slight movement, and I saw that it was the 
nameless one I had seen; so cleverly painted 
in imitation of an Erie, and with his face so 
plastered with tiny bright-colored feathers, 
that I scarcely knew him, though I had seen 
him painting. 

I watched his moves closely. There was a 
junction of the Eries with our people just 
here, and consequently the hedge was here 
less compact. I observed that my friend was 
taking advantage of this fact to work slowly 
forward. My eye drew as if fascinated to 
his tomahawk. It was an Erie one, and I 
thought I recognized it as the one Iron Bull 
had drawn from the old Prophet’s skull. 

My brain worked fast. I looked about for 
Tokacon. He was standing where I had 
left him, still peering not too eagerly at the 
wrestling. 

I walked away. Still that sliding line mov- 
ing imperceptibly from right to left. Wau- 
peka was in it; Iron Bull was in it—all the 
young men. 

The Eries were absorbed in the game and 
saw nothing. As also my own people. 

If only I might have had Waupeka! 

Who? Who? 

Suddenly my eye fell upon the portly form 
of Monkaushka, The Trembling Earth. I 
stared and stared. Would ghosts left by 
the Man-Eaters be so well-fleshed ? 

I approached and touched him on the arm. 
He turned unwillingly at the third pinch; 
then became suddenly conscience-stricken 
when he beheld who it was. 
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“Ah, a fine game, my cousin, a fine game. 
Three falls and all Eries so far. Ten splendid 
young men, those Eries. It’s a pride to see 
them thrown—” 

I caught his shiftly little eye and the manner 
of his words changed abruptly. 

“Monkaushka was far behind—far be- 
hind—he saw there were no buffalo—the 
Man-Eaters came in between him and his 
companions—in fear of his life he fled and 
returned home—”’ 

“And said nothing of his desertion nor sent 
aid to his brothers in peril.” I finished 
briefly. ‘‘Wherefore his Sachem was brought 
near to death. What will the tribe say when 
they hear of Monkaushka’s crime?” 

He shrunk and quaked, and would have 
flung himself at my feet but that I said 
sternly: 

“Stand up and listen. If Monkaushka 
does the present command of the Sachem, 
the tribe shall not hear of it; neither through 
the Sachem nor through Pokoota, who I 
judge has not yet seen Monkaushka.” 

““Monkaushka will go to the ends of the 
earth for Sagehjowa,” he broke in. “Has 
not Sagehjowa twice saved Monkaushka’s 
life, once from the drowning that his illus- 
trious wife would have done to him, and now 
from the fury of the tribe? Shall not Mon- 
kaushka lay down his life for his savior? 
Shall not—” 

Faugh, he was sickening in his fawning. 
Yet for the sake of certain things I showed 
not my disgust but spoke on, touching an 
ugly scar on the side of his head. 

“This was from the club of Tokacon, was 
it not? And the wife of Tokacon sat by and 
laughed as Monkaushka fled before Tokacon. 
And she told all the women of the camp how 
Monkaushka—” I had gone far enough. 
The Trembling Earth was flushed darkly 
with the vindictiveness of the weaker animais. 
The corner of his eye was bloodshot. 

“Monkaushka does not love his cousin 
Tokacon?” I interrupted myself. ‘Then 
let Monkaushka do the bidding of Sagehjowa, 
and Sagehjowa will show Monkaushka a 
trick worth two scurvy club blows, and one 
that the wife of Monkaushka shall tell to the 
laughing squaws tomorrow. 

“Come. Behold Tokacon. There. Shortly 
Tokacon will wish to get to the front rank. 
Seek not to know why. There is not time to 
explain. Let Monkaushka approach the 
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side of Tokacon, and engage Tokacon in talk 
Monkaushka is the greatest talk-man in. the 
town,”’ this as flattery. 

“Let Monkaushka, when he -sees that 
Tokacon wishes. to move from his place per- 
sist in talking to him. If that hinders him 
not, let Monkaushka clasp him by the arm, 
fall in front of him, stumble, hinder him in 
every way, even hang about the neck of 
Tokacon. But let not Tokacon reach the 
front. Monkaushka understands? Tomor- 
row we shall have the big laugh at the brave 
war-chief, and Monkaushka will have done it.” 

“Then will Tokacon kill The Trembling 
Earth with his tomahawk,” objected Mon- 
kaushka. 

“No. Is not Sagehjowa mightier than his 
war-chief, and will not Sagehjowa protect him 
who does him this service?” 

“Tt is in truth a service?” hesitated the 
great coward. 

“Tt saves two lives, Sagehjowa’s ‘and’ 
Monkaushka’s. For as sure as Monkaushka 
fails, the tribe learns of Monkaushka’s de- 
sertion. And there be many husbands who 
would rejoice to see the burning splinters 
light the scars of Monkaushka.” I made my 
face vastly fierce in saying this, so that the 
fellow started off in terror far greater than 
his present fear of Tokacon. 

And in truth, I had little need to counter- 
feit threats, for precious time was passing too 
swiftly. 

I hastened to my place back of the _—. 
I was looking for Pokoota. 

When I found him, I said in his ear: 

“Has Pokoota forgotten that when a drop 
of Erie blood is drawn it calls the life-blood 
from Sagehjowa’s heart?” 

He started and stared aghast. 

“Will Pokoota do a thing for Sagehjowa?” 

“*Pokoota will cut off his ear for Sagehjowa.” 

“Good. Do you wait a signal?” 

“No. When our first man is thrown an 
Erie is ready to spring in and brain him as 
he lies. Thus may we know to close upon the 
treacherous dogs: when a shout of the Eries 
is swiftly followed bya yell of rage from our 
people, who do not know of the Eries’ plot.” 

“Listen. Has Pokoota ever known’ the 
lips of Sagehjowa to speak a lie?” ; 

“Pokoota knows that the lips of Sageh- 
jowa speak always the truth.” 

“The lips of Sagehjowa speak this: there is 
no Erie plot, the fellow who will brain our 
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man is a nameless Seneca painted like an 
Erie. Tokacon does this for an excuse to 
bring about war and force Sagehjowa to 
death. Go. Whisper in the ear of the 
young men these words ‘Tokacon says Wait 
jor a signal from the centre.’ Then come 
swiftly back to me. I must get through the 
crowd and I may need you.” 

I saw the look in his eyes and knew that he 
understood. Then we parted. I pressed 
into the crowd and through, sick with dread 
lest the crisis should come before Pokoota’s 
work was done. 

But I had not yet reached the inside circle 
when he was behind me. 

Suddenly a great roar burst from the Eries, 
followed by a deafening yell from the Senecas. 

“Now! Now!’ I cried, and we burst into 
the centre. 

For a moment the people were paralyzed. 
As I leaped upon Pokoota’s shoulders and 
straightened upright, I saw the silent figure 
of the murdered Seneca on the ground, the 
creeping pool of blood, the other wrestlers 
transfixed where they stood. Then the sea 
of faces dazed with horror, and I raised my 
arm with the cry ‘Home! Home!” 

The first lesson of my people is instant 
obedience in a crisis. Like sheep they 
flocked homeward in consternation, and the 
young men followed, amazed and not under- 
standing the turn affairs had taken. The 
Eries fled like frightened deer, and were 
swallowed up in the far forests. 

Back to their lodges with grumble and 
mutter of defience came my people, but there 
was no controlling them farther. On every 
side the cry rose and swelled from-a hundred 
fierce throats: ‘‘War! War!” 

I leaped upon the roof of the guest-house 
that all might see me, and I shouted out to 
them reminding them of the peace-paint, of 
the peace-pipe, of the sacred wampum belt— 
in vain. I told them one of our own men 
had brained our wrestler, and I perceived 
from the apathy with which they received the 
information that it was too unwelcome to be 
greatly credited. 

It was not for my own life I was fighting: 
it was for a belief and the chimera called 
honor. 

I brought out my old argument—and in the 
midst of it was engulfed by a thunderous 
mounting roar, “Palliton! Palliton! War! 
War!” 
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Wosketomp stood beneath me and cursed 
me. Tokacon in the midst of assuming his 
black and yellow glanced up at me, and smiled 
coldly in his narrow eyes. 

I had done my best, even all that a man 
who holds "honor dear can do. Wherefore I 
leaped down, and made the best of failure, 
determined that if my tribe would fight in 
spite of me, they should not fight without me. 

I saw a girl with a gourd of black standing 
idle at a little distance from me, and I made 
toward her. Half way across I met Pon- 
tilogah also carrying a gourd and brush. 

I stopped her. 

“Will Pontilogah put the black paint upon 
Sagehjowa?” I asked, -looking straight into 
her eyes. ‘ 

“Does Sagehjowa intend to fight?” she 
asked in cold surprise. 

“‘Sagehjowa has stood out for peace to the 
last notch. The tribe decrees dishonor above 
his will. It is well. Sagehjowa’s war-chief 
has not followed Sagehjowa in peace, yet will 
Sagehjowa follow his chief in war as a man 
should,” I answered simply. 

“The—the Sachems seldom do this,” she 
faltered. 

I looked at her strangely. Why did her 
tongue falter? 

A few moments and we were ready— 
Hideous in black and yellow, our blankets 
slung across our sides. 

Runners were despatched to the Next Fire, 
the Cayugas, and the Third Fire, the Onon- 
dagas, for if we were going into the country 
of the Eries we should perchance have need 
of reinforcement. 

Tokacon rubbed the deer’s leg with fat 
and cast it on the fire, praying the Sun to 
accept the offering, to light our paths, to lead 
us, and to dazzle the eyes of our enemies to 
their defeat. 

The squaws raised a call of wild farewell. 

We passed out of the fringe of trees into 
the corn-fields and through, singing the 
traveling song “hoo caughtainte hegana—” 
and all the women followed us. 

An hour later they turned back and we 
passed out of the ripe fields into the forest. 

Suddenly a hand—a woman’s hand— 
warm and light, touched my arm; a quick 
breath, a swift word, and she fled. But the 
warmth of it dwelt in my heart for many a 
day. 

“T love you.” 
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XXVII. 


In time of war the Sachem, if he choose to 
go on the war-path, is a private warrior under 
command of his war-chief. 

So it was with me. , 

Yet there was more than this. I was under 
command of a war-chief who hated me; who 
might be Sachem if I were dead. 

My pulses thrilled with the sense that 
arrows from behind as well as from in front 
were to be reckoned on. 

We marched leisurely, making scarcely 
more than forty miles a day, though we could 
readily have made fifty; but we reckoned that 
we had ample time, for it were not good to 
arrive too long before the Next Fire and the 
‘Third Fire could join us, in case the Erie 
mation should by any chance be warned and 
rise in mass to meet us. 

At mid-day of the third day we approached 
within ten miles of the first Erie town. 

We lay hidden all day for fear of discovery 
by some chance scout. When night came 
we approached swiftly. 

Nestled in the bosom of a grim storm- 
ravished hollow the little village lay asleep. 
Its soft, even breath floated up to us, sweet 
and warm with summer. As we approached 
there was the nervous twitter of some little 
bird dreaming of the hunter’s snare; the 
startled rustle of some little wild animal 
scuttering away in the grass; nothing more to 
disturb its slumbers. Its camp-fires glowed 
like drowsy half-awakened eyes, soon to close, 
one by one, under the heavy lids of the dark. 

We lay in the long rank grass till the first 
gray of dawn streaked the black sky. 

Then Tokacon rose. 

Instantly a grim black and yellow hedge 
had shot up about the edge of the hollow. 
The war-chief gave the low-voiced word to 
his right-hand man, who passed it to the 
three behind him. Four-fold it raced about 
the circle, swift as a star shoots from pole to 
pole. There was a noiseless dash forward, 
down; each man seeking a man, but ready 
to take a woman or babe if such poor sport 
thrust itself in his way. ‘There was a tearing 
aside of mildly flapping bear-skins; a quick 
heaving of tomahawks; a shrill awaking cry 

-which was a death-shriek ringing in mortal 
agony above the deafening shouts of the 
conquerors. 7 

We took the scalps and burnt the slain with 
sthe village, taking no thought for booty of 
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wampum or kettles or fine weapons, for this, 
we held, was a massacre for vengeance and 
not for plunder. 

As we melted away like the black smoke 
from the heavy ashes of the village, I found 
Wosketomp, Iron Bull, beside me. 

“Huh,” he sneered: “The great brave 
Sachem got no scalp. There were not 
enough to go round. Only the skilled scalp- 
ing-knife—” 

“‘Sagehjowa kills no man sleeping. Neither 
does he prize the scalp-locks of helpless 
women and children,” I interrupted sternly. 

Wosketomp’s brute mouth stretched in an 
ugly leer. 

“The squaws also seldom kill any man 
sleeping; neither do they take scalp-locks of 
women and papooses. But the squaws 
therefore stay at home. For what then did 
the very brave Sachem come on the war- 
path?” 

“When there is fighting to be done Sageh- 
jowa will fight,” I replied briefly. 

“Tf he loses not his own scalp too soon,” 
said Iron Bull suggestively. 

“Tt cannot be ‘too soon’ unless one of his 
friends hurries Fate,” I replied squarely. 

“Space out!” came the sudden command 
and was passed on. There was instant 
silence. We proceeded noiselessly forward 
in a long single line, the gap of two arms’ 
length between every two men. 

“What was it?” we wondered. 
there danger ahead?” 

Meanwhile we went steadily forward. The 
first lesson the boy-brave learns is that of 
instant, unquestioning, unreasoning obedi- 
ence—to the death if need be; and he learns 
the lesson thoroughly. 

We marched so for a long time. No new 
command came down the line; and not a 
whisper passed between any two 

Hours passed. 

A vague uneasiness was in the air. 

Suddenly down the line like a hunted thing 
ran the command: 

“About!” 

Every man whirled on a pivot and drew 
instant bow, waiting the unseen mark to 
appear. We were a motionless rank, every 
arm raised and tense, every eye alert. 

“To the trees,” came the word. In- 
stantly every man was a motionless sapling 
sprung from the root of the nearest tree. 

The forest stretched out on all sides vast 
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and still. The giant tree-trunks like massive 
pillars rose from the ground centuries deep 
with mould and bare as a clean-swept floor, 
supporting the vast canopy of murky woven 
green which shut out the very glimmer of day. 
What living death lurked in the deep-gloomed 
forest depths? 

A tentative arrow sung through the air 
from somewhere in the dusk before us. 

There was no response. The command 
had not been given. 

There was a pause of perhaps a half hour 
—an endless eternity to a white man; but only 
an atom of time to a redskin. 

Finally two or three arrows tested us again. 
This time came the word and instantly the air 
hummed with the twang of bow-strings, and 
the dim recesses between the pillars were 
whistling with arrows. 

I had done battle in another land, encased 
in steel, good lance in hand, mounted on a 
mettled charger, under the full light of the 
southern sun, with smiling skies above and 
smiling vineyards spread about, where good 
steeds rolled underfoot and the blood of the 
trampled grape mingled with that of brave 
comrades and valiant foes; but this was my 
first battle among my own people and it 
seemed strange and terrible to me; the dim 
day-long dusk, the colossal pillared forest, 
the seeing no-one, neither friend nor foe; in 
all the mysierious life-filled vistas. One 
might have been alone, but that there was the 
singing—singing—singing of the arrows. 

Soon my eye quickened, for it was, after 
all, an Indian’s. 

A yellow finger-tip incautiously displayed, 
the glint of an eye behind a pillar, and my 
arrow whistled straight to the mark. A 
black and yellow flash from one covert to the 
next—another Erie would draw bow no more 
in these hunting-grounds. Yet many arrows 
were sent, and few found a mark. And 
suddenly, by fortune’s chance at the instant 
that I dodged aside, an arrow whizzed past 
my ear—jfrom behind. 

Now I mind death as little as most men, 
but I had small mind to do Iron Bull the 
satisfaction of dying by his hand. 

Therefore I worked swiftly to the centre of 
the line, from tree to tree, getting my shoulder 
scratched by an arrow once, but sustaining 
no harm from it. I reached Tokacon thus, 
and communicated to him that one of our 
men was skulking back of the line with 


murderous intent. Pokoota heard me say it, 
and paused to listen for the reply. Waupeka 
heard, and ever a generous hater, paused to 
listen. I looked Tokacon full in the eyes and 
waited. At length he turned and gave a call. 
Sulkily enough Iron Bull came, tree by tree, 
out of the background. 

“Fight on Tokacon’s left, and you, Sageh- 
jowa, on Tokacon’s right,” said the war- 
chief. ‘‘We need every man we have.” 

It was a strange warfare. Sometimes 
there would come another of those tense half- 
hour pauses, with but a single arrow to break 
the stealthy silence. 

Then again the mazes would be swarming 
with lithe dodging forms, and the song of 
the arrows would rise and shrill. 

Pokoota on my right was dtawing with 
deadly aim, but at reckless exposure of his 
body. When I remonstrated with him, he 
only remarked coolly as he sent another brave 
to the happy hunting-grounds: 

“Ts not Pokoota the Scalpless One? 
Death has passed him by.” 

And he flung back his head with a grim 
laugh that made me wonder—even as I 
dodged too close an arrow—if he would rather 
death had not passed him by. 

Now and then I caught a glimpse of Wau- 
peka fighting like a demon—here—there— 
shot at—shot at—shot at—but untouched 
and unharmed. Of a truth, death seemed 
to have passed him also by. 

But the exhilaration of this strange silent 
combat would not get into my blood. Oh, 
for the} shock of steeds, the clash and clang 
of swords, the shattering and splintering 
of lances, the mighty heaving of reddening 
battle-axes and the cleaving and hewing of 
head-piece and shield! Oh, for the mad 
joy of air like wine, and red blood flowing 
hot and free! 

And suddenly I perceived that to my wish 
the cold calculating warfare was almost at an 
end, and there was something closer and 
and deadlier on the cards. Almost imper- 
ceptibly they were driving us back tree by 
tree. It seemed to me that they were massing 
toward our centre. In a lightning flash their 
manoeuvre was vivid to me. 

Although the Eries probably numbered 
three to our two, our line was too long to 
be surrounded in a great circle. They were 
therefore massing to our centre. In a few 
moments they would come crashing through, 
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crowding our centres back and separating 
our line into two sections, each doubled back 
on itself. Then the mass that had broken 
through would swiftly part and surround each 
line from behind, and joined by those left in 
front would have us cut in halves and hemmed 
into two separate circles. After that they 
might shrink the circles at their good leisure 
till but one last Seneca remained to set his 
back against a tree and sell his scalp-lock 
dearly. 

Tokacon saw it too, and I knew that in the 
crisis, according to Indian tradition he would 
call ‘‘Retreat!” My brothers believe, and 
truly, in that proverb of the white man, “He 
who fights and runs away—” 

But I—I had not been taught to count 
retreat the part of brave men, nor discretion 
the better part of valor, and my lips set grimly. 

Suddenly it came. With a wild yell they 
were upon us at centre, and Tokacon fell 
under a tomahawk, gasping to me “Re- 
treat!”” But I—I was war-chief now, and 
the word flew “Separate—spread—round on 
their flanks.” 

With a louder yell we were upon them 
from behind. This was new warfare to them! 
They had expected an attempt at retreat. 
They found themselves circled from behind. 
The leaders who had broken through our 
swiftly parting centre wheeled back, dum- 
founded and panic-stricken. Our centres 
closed together again. We had them in our 
deadly embrace. 

Slowly I shrank our circle, tightening, 
compressing, till they were a vast unwieldly 
mass huddled in our centre. 

Then with a cry that rang through the 
echoing vaults, Chakoh Chakoanaugh! I 
sprang forward and we closed upon them. 
For myself I had no mind to turn butcher. I 
grappled with my man and we went down 
together. 

I knew no more till a great shout roused me. 
There was a weight oppressing my chest. 
With difficulty I shoved it off and sat up. 
Upon the flat ground was marked out a round 
dais of corpses four bodies deep, and the 
Next Fire was pouring in from the pillared 
aisles, to find the victory already ours. 

I started to rise, and the heaviness of my 
limbs recalled to me the heaviness that had 
lain on my chest. I looked down. Beside 
me just as he had fallen when I cast him off 
lay Pokoota slumbering as peacefully as a 
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little child. I shook him by the arm and he 
awoke swiftly. 

“Victory, man!” I cried. 

“Pokoota knew before he slept,’’ he re- 
plied, rising as he spoke. ‘“‘ Pokoota does not 
sleep while victory is yet coquetting.” 

“But why,” said I curiously, ““Why did 
you make me your couch?” 

“There are those who would have insured 
Sagehjowa’s being a corpse,” he returned 
gravely. ‘The Sachem of the Senecas will 
be a greater man than has ever been, when it 
is all told, tomorrow,” he cried. 

“Atam! Let us go!” I replied. 

Already they were falling upon the corpses 
with the scalping-knife that there had been 
scant leisure to wield before. 

Pokoota looked at me in surprise. 

“Will Sagehjowa get no scalps?” he ex- 
claimed, astounded. 

“‘Sagehjowa has small taste for the mutilat- 
ing of dead bodies,” I replied briefly. ‘Give 
me a hand.” 

I pulled myself up and walked away, with 
very commendable steadiness considering all 
circumstances. 

At some distance there was a man’s form 
stretched on the ground, his head resting in a 
woman’s lap. She was bending over him 
and stanching his wounds with moss. I 
recognized the smallish well-knit figure. It 
was Tokacon.- 

And the woman was Oneeta. 

An exclamation escaped me before I could 
repress my amazement. 

She looked up at me with a sorry little smile. 

“Oneeta followed. Oneeta would there 
had been peace,” she said, and straightway 
fell to wiping the blood again from his brow. 

I turned away. Once only I looked back. 
She was leaning forward, her head sunk on 
her bosom, her arms hanging forward across 
his body. 


4 XXVIII. 


We were returning, leaving burning vil- 
lages and heaps of slain, the hot blood smok- 
ing to Hawenneeyu. 

The exhilaration of doing battle, of smiting 
and seeing die, was running high. My 
warriors seemed intoxicated with blood and 
set the mighty war-chant swinging, but, for 
me, my heart turned sick within me as I 
thought of the anguish we were leaving be- 
hind us, slowly gasping out its death agony 
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in the formless piles of bleeding flesh and 
hacked bone. 

We were drawing near home. We could 
hear the joyful cries of the women making 
ready to come out to meet us. The wood 
was growing darker, darker. 

A burst of uncanny radiance. We were out 
upon the plains, and the moon had burst full 
from the heaving bosom of a black cloud. 
The wan brilliance turned ghastly white the 
shadows trooping to meet us, and the frost- 
bitten corn-stalks stood like a spectre army, 
tossing their bony arms fitfully in the night- 
breeze, and creaking in all their joints; while 
the. great round pumpkins lay pale and huge 
as giant skulls upon the mounded earth. 

The next moment her warm hands were in 
mine and I forgot all else. Her warm breath 
intoxicated me and ran in my veins like wine 
as I bent to take the kiss. The kiss which I 
took not. It was the scream of an owl, the 
watcher of the Carreyogaroona, which struck 
our hands.cold, and drove our lips apart. 

“Qh!” she shivered, and crouched away 
from me. “Oh!” 

I strove to draw her back to me but it was 
if I strove in a dream with a phantom. The 
cold moonshine mocked my empty arms. 

I took my part in the feast of thanksgiving, 
and listened in impersonal admiration to the 
lauding of Sagehjowa, Sachem of the Senecas, 
great in eloquence, a warrior above all that 
ever had been, savior of his tribe, first in the 
great love of his people. What part has self- 
gratulation in the emotion of a dying man? 

I knew not when the dance ended or the fire 
died. The day was born, yet I knew it not. 

At length I bestirred myself, drew in a 
deep breath of the chill air and went to the 
town-house to break my fast. After that I 
went out among my people saying a good 
word to this one and that, much to their 
amazement, for they recked little of an oath 
made with dead men. One of the women 
had cut her hand upon a shell, and I poulticed 
and bandaged it for her, feeling some amuse- 
ment that so many precious minutes should be 
spent thus. A widow from the Chippeways 
was sitting stolidly upon her mat, holding 
the bundle of her husband’s clothes which she 
carried faithfully about with her from morn- 
ing till night, and called, after the manner of 
the Chippeway widows, her “husband.” 

“QO-he! Chattering Squirrel,” I cried 
gaily. “Is it not approaching the moon 


when some gallant shall snatch thy rag- 
‘husband’ from thee, and tossing it into the 
river make himself thy husband?” 

The hard-visaged widow snickered and 
tossed her head, as one who should say, 
“‘He’d better try it!” and after a bit more 
chaff I passed on, smiling to myself. 

I was seeking the lodge of my war-chief. 
He lay upon his couch of bark and furs, his 
face drawn and haggard, but a light in his 
eyes that meant life. Oneeta, worn almost 
to a shadow, with little trace in her of the 
merry coquette we had known, was sitting 
beside him, bathing his wounds in soft. herb- 
water, and murmuring little wordless syllables 
of love. , 

“The Great Spirit guard and keep you!” 
I said, laying my hand on the thin brave 
shoulder, more moved than I cared to con- 
fess. ‘‘Tokacon, thou hast now a wife worth 
more than all the fat landed squaws in 
camp.” 

The war-chief’s eye lighted. 

“Sagehjowa speaks true.” he said. “The 
heart of Tokacon has found a home at last.” 
He breathed heavily, exhausted by the effort 
of speech. 

The Pigeon raised his emaciated hand in 
all loving gentleness to her lips, and crooned 
a little bird-like lullaby: over it, before I spoke 
again, in a voice that, to save my life, I could 
not steady. 

“Tokacon, there has been much hatred 
and treachery between us. Yet I would not 
have itsonow. We have been too close to the 
Greatness of Things to waste emotion on 
lesser things than love.” 

I stretched out my hand, white-fashion, 
and he clasped it weakly, a strange smile 
lighting his grim features with ineffable peace. 


XXIX. 


At the hour when the sun turns red like 
blood, I turned my steps toward the forest 
beyond the corn-fields. 

I passed through the border of trees under 
the bare boughs where a brown leaf or two still 
clung, rustling uneasily in the faint breeze. 

Once in the corn-fields I turned and looked 
back. ‘“Hawunshech,” I murmured. It_is 
the Adieu of my people. 

The corn-stalks crackled as I brushed them, 
and the frost-killed pumpkin vines. crackled 
underfoot on the harsh ground. Winter was 
very near. 
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I reached the edge of the farthest corn- 
field. Before me lay the rank flat-land, 
blotched with tufted weeds and patches of 
dead prairie-grass, and scarred with black- 
ened limbs; and after that, the forest. 

A troop of mock-devils, celebrating the 
victory, swarmed up around me, making 
strange noises and brandishing fantastic 
weapons. 

Laughing, I flung out among them all the 
remaining baubles from my pole-cat skin 
pouch, and they scampered away in high 
glee. “‘Hawunshech,” I called after them, 
almost gaily. 

A flight of pigeons going South darkened the 
sky for awhile. Of a truth, winter was near 
I bid them “ Hawunshech,” whimsically. I 
too was going to seek strange lands. 

When light returned, I was at the edge of 
the forest. I turned and looked back once 
more. 

Then I wheeled again, to find myself face 
to face with Pontilogah and Eshtumleah, 
coming out of the forest, carrying a basket of 
nuts between them. 

“The braves will be glad to see that,” I 
said, “They are holding high carnival in the 
town, mock-devils and all.” 

“Wishil” cried Eshtumleah delightedly, 
her lazy eyes lighting with something akin 
to animation. 

Pontilogah, however, was looking at me 
strangely, and I felt that my eyes were answer- 
ing her against my will. 

“Will Eshtumleah take the basket in 
alone?” she asked gravely, “‘ Pontilogah goes 
into the forest with her Sachem.” 

“No,” I said. ‘Not tonight.” 

“‘What the forest holds for the Sachem, it 
holds also for Pontilogah,” she replied 
yuietly. “Shall Eshtumleah mind?” 

Sleepy Eyes had been looking keenly, with 
cat-like stealth, from one to the other of us. 
For answer she gave a queer little laugh, and 
shouldering the basket set off home without a 
word. 

Oe: Wte st ab th ae ae 

Eshtumleah, all hot with haste, beckoned 
to Waupeka. Iron Bull she could find no- 
where, and the moment was at hand when 
things must be done. 

Waupeka followed her into her empty 
lodge and dropped the bear-skin behind him. 

“What will my cousin of Waupeka?” he 
asked courteously. 

Eshtumleah crouched opposite him and 
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smiled: a strange pitying smile; but she 
answered never a word. 

“My cousin wished something of Waupeka, 
did she not? ‘Then let her ask, and it shall 
be done.” 

Still the luminous taunting smile. 

Waupeka began to lose his temper, as she 
wished, and spoke, consequently, with in- 
creased gentleness. 

“Will not my cousin speak? There are 
many things for Waupeka’s hands to do be 
fore darkness falls.” 

Eshtumleah mused a while. 

“Tf one did not love the fair-faced maiden 
Pontilogah more than one hated the Half- 
King—but matta: no.” 

Waupeka did not move. “Why do you 
couple those two names?” he said. 

“And yet perchance it will be against Pon- 
tilogah’s will,” she mused. 

Waupeka’s hands clenched and unclenched, 
but he moved not. 

“Still, she will love him—afterward. It is 
the way with women,” she philosophized. 

Waupeka still did not move, but his voice 
shook as he said, ‘“Eshtumleah taunts 
Waupeka with lies. If it is truth, let Esh- 
tumleah speak openly. If she does this not, 
Waupeka will place his hands upon her devil- 
speaking throat and stifle further lies— 
forever.” 

She paid less heed than if he had spoken of 
kisses instead of death. 

“One might do the Half-King’s bidding,” 
she continued slowly, as if her thought had 
flowed on uninterrupted. ‘One might keep 
Waupeka here till the dawn comes up, if one 
deemed that Pontilogah wished it—or if one 
loved the Half-King. 

“Yet if one hated the Half-King—if he 
had flouted and scorned one—” her eye- 
brows drew together and a vengeful light 
played in her passionate eyes, “then might 
one say to Waupeka, ‘Go! Run like the 
red deer lest thou come too late! Lest when 
thou comest, thou find him playing with the 
white feathers in her hair, and see her caress 
his shoulders with her face.’” 

Waupeka sprang away with a hollow cry 
of rage and agony. 

She caught him by the ankles in a terrified 


grip. 

“Matta! Matta! Mayhap Eshtumleah is 
wrong—mayhap they go into the forest beyond 
the corn-fields but to put the peace-paint upon 
him—-mayhap—” 
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“Let me go!” he said fiercely. 

“No! no!” she cried in feigned terror. 
“You will kill him! You will kill him!” 

He thrust her aside, and sprang away like 
a madman, leaving her crouched moaning 
upon the mat. 

Yet no sooner had the forest swallowed him 
up, than she came out of her lodge in haste, 
and, with a smile that was not good to see, 
went about searching for Wosketomp, Iron 
Bull. The sunset glow was long merged 
into twilight when she found him. 

“Come,” she said. 

He followed lazily, and once in the lodge 
dropped the bear-skin behind him as Wau- 
peka had done, something over an hour before. 

“Quick,” she said. “Within four days 
thou shalt be Sachem and own Estumleah.” 

“Tokacon is dying.”—which was not so. 

“Pontilogah and the Half-King have gone 
together into the forest. 

“T have sent Waupeka after them, hot for 
the Sachem’s blood. 

“Either he will kill the Sachem or the 
Sachem will kill him. é 

“Tn either case, Iron Bull, happening upon 
them, will, in his zealous love of the dead, 
avenge the slain upon the slayer. 

“Then will Iron Bull be Sachem. 

“Go! Eshtumleah waits. It is a two- 
fold prize.” 

2 a son ee eee A 

After Eshtumleah left us, hastening, as I 
was to learn, upon vindictive revenge, I 
looked again at Pontilogah. 

“There is no use to send Pontilogah away,” 
she said, with a wistful little smile, ‘“‘For this 
once she is determined to disobey the Sachem.” 

“You do not know—child,” I said, with an 
effort at sternness. 

Her brow clouded. 

““Perchance Pontilogah is a child to Sageh- 
jowa; yet she knows. She has the right to 
choose her path; and she chooses the path 
that Sagehjowa follows.” 

We walked on into the darkening forest, 
hand in hand, yet each of us feeling oddly alone. 

We came at length to an arbor of vine flung 
over a great tree, and twisted impenetrably 
except where I had cut it away in one side 
for a doorway. In this vine-chamber I had 
slept often during those nights that I had 
spent upon the prairie. I had a mind to 
make my long sleep here. We entered the 
grotto in silence. It was cold within it, and 
dim with half-light. Pontilogah shivered. 
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“TI would you would go back,” I said 
gently. 

She shook her head. 
she said. 

I took the little birch-bark packet of powd- 
ered poison-herbs from my pouch, and looked 
at them. So! A moment, and that which 
men called Sagehjowa would be no more. 
Strange—strange—what mysterious power 
lurked in the whitish dust which a single 
breath of my lips could blow into infinity? 
What was the secret of death? 

A long sobbing cry, and Pontilogah had 
flung herself on the ground at my feet. “I 
cannot stand it! Even in death you are apart 
from me. I thought to taste the bitterness 
of it with you, but it is no use; you go in alone.” 

I knelt and lifted her gently so that her arm 
lay about my shoulders. 

“By and by Sagehjowa must go onward 
alone, but for now we will be together,” I 
said. ‘Wilt thou tell me something I desire 
earnestly to know?” 

But her arm burned on my shoulders, and 
neither of us could speak. 

The twilight faded into dusk, and at last 
she said in a half-voice tremulously sweet, 
“Now will Pontilogah come and dwell in 
the lodge of Sagehjowa.”’ 

I put her suddenly aside and rose, my lips 
smiling oddly. We had forgotten. She 
looked up at me, and then she paled and paled 
till her skin was as a brown veil over marble. 

“‘Sagehjowa,”’ she faltered, and then paused, 
knowing well the hopelessness of words. 

““Love of my heart,” I said, looking down 
upon her and seeking to draw her very image 
into my soul that I might take it with me in 
death, “‘Love of my heart, Sagehjowa’s lodge 
is empty; thou mayst not dwell there.” 

Then did Pontilogah throw herself upon 
my bosom, and cling to me, weeping and 
pouring forth wild words. 

“Thou shalt not die! Thou canst not! I 
love thee—I love thee. I have always loved 
thee. Yea, from the first day on the prairie 
even till now. I have loved thee so that I 
was mad with fear and hatred of thee. And 
when I thought thou hadst gone in unto 
Eshtumleah, I could not bear it and I fled. 
Yet I could not make my hands cover my 
trail, for I knew thou wouldst follow after. 
And often and often my heart called to thee. 
If thou die, I too shall die, for I cannot live 
without thee. I swear to thee—oh I love 
thee, I love thee—thy blood upon the knife 


“T go on, with you,” 
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shall mingle with the blood nearest my heart. 
And it is so. Thou wilt die. Wherefore I 
shall not live.” 

I took her solemnly and held her a little 
from me, looking down upon her, much as I 
had held her that first day. 

“Thy voice would call me back from the 
gates of death. Yet is my life forfeit to the 
God of the Eries. I cannot draw thee under 
his curse. I have sworn that the blood of the 
Eries shall be atoned for, blood for blood.” 

“And it shall be the blood of Waupeka 
which shall atone.” 

In the vines he stood, tall and motionless. 

“‘Waupeka’s life for thine, Sagehjowa. 
Waupeka would not see her die. God of the 
Eries, receive thou Waupeka’s life in atone- 
ment, blood for blood!” 

I sprang forward and seized his arm—too 
late. He staggered and fell backward across 
the door of the arbor. Pontilogah dropped 
to her knees and covered her face. 

I knelt over him. “Courage! Thou art 
yet alive. Praise Hawenneeyu, the knife 
went wide.” He smiled up at me, peacefully. 

A man’s hard tears struggled in my chest. 
The vicarious atonement was accomplished. 
I had been too slow—too slow. 

There was a crashing of underbrush in the 
forest. A huge bulk shot out of the shadows, 
- crying, “‘Vengeance! Vengeance!” Iron 
Bull leaped through the door and would have 
hurled himself upon me as I knelt. There 
was a girl’s scream. I sprang backward, 
and snatched my knife. 

But Waupeka, the last spark of life kindled 
with fierce rage, caught Iron Bull and threw 
him and fell upon him, burying his knife in 
him, and so lay dead across him, clutching 
the scalp in one hand and the twice-reddened 
knife in the other. 

Pontilogah was weeping softly. Now she 
came forward and knelt with.me beside them. 
She kissed Waupeka upon the brow, and then 
leaned her head on my shoulder and sobbed. 

But when the wild burst of grief was over, 
I kissed her, and so betrothed her, while her 
lashes were yet heavy with tears, but her 
heart already smiled. 

XXX. 

“Behold,” saith my wife, ‘‘Eshtumleah 
hath added yet a little more scarlet to the 
languor of her eye-lids.” 
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We clasp hands in silent understanding and 
gaze with grave pity, born perhaps of our 
own great happiness, upon the woman as she 
lies in lazy cat-like grace upon her mat. One 
young brave sits by her side his hands clasped 
about his knees; another sprawls near, 
smoking; a third stands above her, staring 
down with unsteady eyes. They do not 
know, as my beloved and I know, that what 
was best in Eshtumleah died in the fifth moon 
ago when the soul of a certain villainous war- 
rior was sped to the far hunting-grounds. 

Majesty, my story is atan end. When the 
last square of birch-bark is added to the 
packet, and my long whife-talk is done, I 
shall bid your messenger God-speed, and 
send forth two hundred of my young men 
with him. Then I shall come back and sit 
in my lodge-door and watch the smoke of my 
pipe wreathe itself into dream-pictures. 
Pontilogah will come to me and lean against 
my arm, and watch the women planting seed- 
corn in the fields at the end of the far shim- 
mering vistas. The spring smell of moist 
warm earth will fill our lungs, we shall listen 
to the mating-birds pouring forth a trilling 
ecstasy of love, and our hearts will sing as 
mating-birds, with the pure joy of the Moon 
of Love. . 

Ever and anon my love’s eyes will weary 
of flickering aisles and shifting forms, and she 
will turn her head and rest her gaze in mine. 

By and by the night-sounds will creep forth 
from the twilight stillness.) The moon—a 
slim little crescent—will hang a single white 
cloud above the trees, silvering the shadows 
that steal forth from the dark lodges, and 
lending an eerie charm to the abandoned 
beauty of the dance. Now and again a 
straying quiver of moonshine caught prisoner 
in the raven dusk of my beloved’s hair will 
rest fluttering in the gentle snare, till, at a 
touch, it has fled, like a dream of days that 
are done. 

Majesty, the long white-talk is done. 
May Hawenneeyu watch over the land of 
Sunny Valleys, and over the White King. It 
is my hope that the White King understands 
now my heart. It is my hope that the White 
King understands wherefore the lodges of 
the White Man tempt me no longer: I have 
built me a lodge among mine own people, and 
taken to me a wife. 


THE END 




















FOR THE GOOD OF THE CAUSE 


By ROBERT ALEXANDER WASON 


Illustrations by Franz 


; FHE electric plant at Bueler 
was the favorite meeting 
place of a certain coterie of 
the younger citizens. These 
young fellows worked part of 
mm the time and read a great 
~ deal; each had a fair work- 
ing education and a penchant for checkers. 
As a rule, they discussed subjects taken from 
the Sunday supple- 
ments— science, psy- 
chology, occultism — 
anything which they 
could not possibly de- 
cide proved irresistibly 
attractive to them. 
And then August 
Rieblich arrived. 
August came to take 
charge of the plant. 
He was a medium- 
sized man with copious 
chest space for heart . 
and lungs, a brilliant . 
eye and the mouth. 
When a man has this 
mouth he is going to 
make speeches; and if 
he have large things 
to say he will be an 
orator. He did not 
thrust himself into the 
debates of the ‘“ Soc- 
rates Club”; but they 
soon discovered that 
he was a fund of in- 
formation, and, fur- 
thermore, that no mat- 
ter what question was 
referred to him he 
invariably showed its relation to society at 
large before handing it back to them. He 
was patient, and unfolded for their edification 
many new and delightful sidelights to evolu- 
tion, elocution and revolution, and finally, 
when his foundation suited him, he calmly 
placed upon it the corner-stone of socialism. 
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“A medium-sized man with copious chest 
space” 


At first the young philosophers joshed him; 
but, finding that he obstinately persisted in 
maintaining his seriousness, Harold Flem- 
ing proceeded to’ expose the fallacy of the 
theory. Harold had recently been admitted 
to the bar, and he felt that this would be a 
golden opportunity to demonstrate his abil- . 
ity to prove a point. For some days he had 
been a little put out at having his friends 
appeal to August to 
decide a question, in- 
stead of to himself, and 
now he proposed to 
set this mechanic back 
to his proper place. 

“Do you mean to 
say that we shall all 
get the same wages?” 
he began. 

“If we do just the 
same value of work. 
Our motto is,‘To every 
man according to his 
deeds.’ Now then, 
supposing—”’ 

The dynamo whirred 
on in a swiftly-har- 
monious monody; but 
it seemed slow and 
silent compared with 
the rushing sweep of 
August Rieblich’s 
eloquence. “Economic 
determinism,” ‘sur- 
plus values,” “the iron 
law of wages,” and 
other majestic phrases 
appeared at his call 
and swept the feeble 
cohorts of his opponent 
into utter rout. It was eight-thirty when the 
debate began, and just at midnight Harold 
admitted that the “materialistic conception 
of history’’ was the only logical one, and his 
fellow philosophers gave a hearty cheer. 

They were just the type which pays the 
heaviest dividends to an agitator: they had 
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ample leisure, an appetite for the occult and 
the mysterious and the Utopian; they had 
sufficient brain power to catch the points; 
but most of all they had little to lose. August 
improved his time, and it was not long be- 
fore he had organized a “‘local,”’ and check- 
ers and abstract discussions were relegated 
to the past. 

The propaganda was in full swing when 
spring arrived, and the first warm night found 
August perched upon a soap-box, giving an 
impassioned oration to the’ citizens who had 
for years made the bank corner a subsidized 





“And posed in front of his mirror” 


rest-cure. He possessed the magnetic touch, 
and in spite of themselves his listeners were 
borne along and occasionally gave voice to 
an almost spontaneous cheer. 

As the agitation progressed, the old line 
politicians became disturbed; but as all 
August’s arguments were imported, they were 
wary of accepting his challenge to a joint 
debate, and were forced to choose the oft- 
trod path of ridicule and contempt. But 
when a fiery agitator is first finding out 
everything that his listeners want, and then 
guaranteeing that his party stands ready to 
deliver them as soon as it sweeps “ignorance 
and fear aside and comes grandly into power 
upon the flood tide of a triumphant prole- 


tariat,” it is high time to take drastic meas- 
ures, and it was not long before things at 
the plant began to snarl mysteriously dur- 
ing the time that August would be engaged 
in addressing his fellow citizens. 

The owners of the plant were fully aware 
of the fact that August was an electrician of 
scientific training, and they were extremely 
anxious to maintain friendly relations; but 
by using the proper diplomacy they were 
able to convince him that his duty coincided 
with their interests, and he reluctantly aban- 
doned the street meetings. 

It was impossible for his mind to remain 
idle, so as soon as he gave up the street 
work himself he began to groom Harold as 
his successor. Harold was not ambitious to 
make the attempt, as he still had a fondness 
for the outward and visible signs of dignity, 
and he knew that his townsmen would not 
be governed by tenderness in their criticism 
of him. August was an invader, while he 
was a renegade. But when August’s eyes 
grew dark with earnestness, when his voice 
grew deep and tremulous, when he looked 
into his eyes and said, “You must do it—for 
the good of the cause,” Harold capitulated; 
and August wrote a speech and carefully 
drilled him in its delivery. 

The evening which was finally selected for 
Harold’s opening address was a pleasant one 
during the last of June. He felt as brave as 
a lion as he arrayed himself in a silver-gray 
suit and posed in front of his mirror. His 
tailor was an artist, and as he gazed at his 
broad shoulders and slim waist he did not 
notice that his chin was not of the mold 
most popular for swaying multitudes or quell- 
ing mobs. He strutted down to the plant 
and found the balance of his compatriots 
awaiting him. Two of them picked up the 
soap-box which had been baptized in the 
flame of August’s eloquence, two more carried 
“literature,” and then came Harold, his head 
thrown proudly back, his right hand thrust 
into his tightly-buttoned coat, while through 
his head floated entrancing visions of the 
coming triumph. 

There was no diffidence in his manner as 
he mounted the box, frowned upon the group 
which had hastily gathered, and said: ‘“Fel- 
low citizens, I propose to address you upon 
the evils of capitalism and the one and only 
cure.” | Harold paused. He had taken a 
full breath so that the pompous utterance 
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would come forth imposingly. Instead, his 
voice was a high, thin pipe which seemed to 
melt away a few feet from his lips. He also 
noticed that the active brain which had flooded 
him with the beautiful visions now refused to 
stir a peg. He stood looking beseechingly 
into the upturned faces, while his intellect 
continued to dissolve and ooze away into 
space. His only remaining faculty was a 
capacity for anguish. It sought to fill his 
aching void. 

“Silence is golden,” remarked a voice of 
good carrying power. “Tell us now, Har- 
old,” urged another voice. ‘Don’t stand 
pigeon-toed, Harold,” cautioned another 
friend, “it will bag your trousers.” The 
steel band about his chest seemed to stifle 
him; he looked up and saw Edith Wilbur 
standing near her father, who was laughing 
immoderately. Edith’s eyes were flashing 
like the lamps on a runaway motor car. 
The candid scorn in her eyes acted like a 
spur, and with a real ring in his voice Har- 
old shouted: ‘The time has come when the 
red cap of Liberty, acting as the helmet of 
Navarre” 

He had waited too long; the crowd was 
jeering openly and with enthusiasm: “‘ What’s 
the matter with your Panama hat, Harold? 
Wouldn’t that do for Liberty?” ‘Patent 
leather shoes don’t look good on a Socialist!” 
“Never mind talking, Harold; you are so 
pretty it does us good just to look at you!” 
and dozens of other samples of a crowd’s 
wit were bestowed upon his devoted head: 
but he was aroused, and would have delivered 
his speech in good style if a potato had not 
knocked off his Panama hat at the same 
time that a cabbage hit him in the side. 

His fellow revolutionists attempted to 
shield him, but they were greatly outnum- 
bered, and in the end the entire local beat 
a hasty and inglorious retreat to the plant. 

“Look at my clothes!” screamed Harold 
in a voice rugged enough for a storm. 

“What has happened?” asked August with 
interest. 

“T have been mobbed—I have been stoned 
—I have been trampled upon! Look at my 
hat—it cost six dollars!” 

“Fine, great, immense!” shouted August, 
his eyes shining. 

“Fine? You're a great comrade!” 

“You must not worry about clothes—I 
sympathize with you; but then, our cause 
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—always it flourishes best where it is most 
persecuted. Think not of yourselfi—think of 
the cause!” 

“Oh, hang the cause! My girl was in the 
crowd, and her father laughed at me. She’ll 
turn me down, he’il write me up in the Re- 
publican, and I won’t be able to live in this 
confounded town!” spluttered Harold. 

“Some of us they kill and some they throw 
into jail and some they stone; but it is a 
grand thing to be a martyr to the cause,” 
said August. proudly. “But, tell me, for 
what was the sentiment they stoned you?” 





Edith 


“‘T—it wasn’t for a sentiment. It was be- 
cause I got nervous and forgot my opening.” 

“And you stood before them speechless?” 
Harold nodded his head without enthusiasm. 
“You stood before them as though you were 
ashamed; as though they were your superi- 
ors; as though you were in fear of them?” 
A half nod this time. ‘Oh, that is a dis- 
grace, an outrage! Sooner would I have had 
you stoned for losing your temper and call- 
ing them thieves and parasites and—” 

“T don’t care what you wanted me stoned 
for, you blame fanatic!” cried Harold. “If 
I had thought I should have been stoned at 
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all, I’d have seen you and your fool cause in 
Jericho before I’d have gotten onto that 
blasted soap-box.” Harold was not yet fam- 
iliar with the feminine insistence of a “‘cause.”’ 

“Tt is not only you who have been dis- 
graced; it is our local, our entire party— 
our cause! Why did you cringe before them? 
You know that all society rests upon the holy 
foundation of labor. If the laborers should 
refuse to work, civilization itself would sink 
back to the black morass from which it sprang. 
You—” 

“Oh, rats!” interrupted Harold. “If labor 
is so hang-fired important, why did you stop 
speaking yourself? Why didn’t you stop 
working and let civilization sink back into 
the mud? You know why—it was because 
you were afraid of losing your job, that’s 
why. You are willing to jabber about—” 

A fierce light came into August’s eyes. “Do 
you think I’m afraid to go?” 

Harold could not return the gaze, but he 
managed to bluster, “Yes, I think you’re 
afraid to go.” 

For a moment August looked at his com- 
rade and then he turned to the other mem- 
bers and said in a cold, steely voice, “I am 
going to speak upon the corner: will you 
join me?” His manner thrilled them. “You 
bet we will,” they answered. 

August walked over to his locker and put 
a small parcel into his right coat pocket. 
“Then come—come and see.” 

Harold stood for a moment in indecision, 
and then he muttered a few explosives, 
ground his teeth together, and followed them. 
August pushed on with dauntless haste, only 
stopping once, and then to borrow a soap- 
box. The crowd was still joking about Har- 
old’s fiasco when August arrived upon the 
scene, planted his box with a crash and him- 
self upon it. 

“Let us not throw things at each other,” 
he said in a satirical voice as he put his hand 
into the pocket which bulged suggestively. 
He paused, and his eye swept the crowd in 
open challenge. Harold’s pause had been 
painful. August’s was ominous. For the 
comfort of the user, the ominous pause is 
much to be commended. The crowd be- 
came absolutely silent; the silence became 
painful and then threatening. They leaned 
forward, expecting him to launch forth in a 
tirade. August also leaned forward, his 
brows drawn close together, and when at 


last he spoke, his voice was low, calm and 
earnest. It seemed to take each individual 
into his confidence, to force upon them a 
consideration of his words, and to invest 
them with the responsibilities of judgment. 
He said: ‘You have called us anarchists; 
but this night you have shown who are the 
real anarchists in Bueler. You laugh and 
make fun of us for speaking upon the streets; 
but why do you not ask where all the great 
movements started? Did the abolition move- 
ment start in fine halls and churches? No, 
upon the street corners. How did our first 
war for independence start? Upon the street 
corners. How did Christianity itself start? 
Upon the street corners, upon the mountain 
sides and along the shores. That is why we 
come to you now. We do not ask selfish fav- 
ors of you, as do the old parties; we do not 
flatter you nor insult you; we merely point 
out the only way in which you can save your- 
selves from the sea of greed which is rising 
to drown you!” 

Never had Bueler listened to such a speech 
as August hurled at them that night. He 
had caught them on the rebound, and he 
swept them along with him. When he 
finally stopped, they cheered him without 
restraint, and some of them shook hands 
with him. As the local followed their leader 
back to the plant, they were jubilant to an 
extreme, with the single exception of Harold. 

When they reached the plant, August 
stopped their congratulations and said: ‘‘ Now 
is the time to strike, for the iron is hot.” 

“You wait till the Republican comes out 
this week,” grumbled Harold. 

“Ts not the editor the father of your girl?” 

“Aw, she won’t be my girl after tonight.” 

“She must be; you must win her now by 
all means,” insisted August. ‘Make her keep 
the roast out of the Republican through love.” 

“Aw, stuff; I doubt if she speaks to me 
again.” 

August logked at his comrade in pity, and 
then placed a hand upon his shoulder as 
though to confer some of his own magnet- 
ism. ‘‘Listen—you can win her this very 
night. Woman is the exception to every 
rule. Go to her as a martyr and say—what 
is she like, this girl?” 

“She has black eyes and black hair, and 
she admires successful men. She—” 

“Do not go as a martyr; go as a hero. 
Tell her that you went to arm yourself, and 
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came back for revenge, and that I alone was 
able to prevent you.” 

“What did you have in your pocket, 
August?” asked one of the group. 

“A crowd is like a child,” answered 
August pedantically, “go to it as a stray cur 
and it will stone you—go as a roaring lion 
and it will cringe.” He took from his pocket 
a paper sack. “TI always eat peanuts as a 
midnight lunch; but I never throw bombs. 
Go to her at once, Harold.” 

“‘She’s probably asleep.” 

“She won’t think of sleep for hours yet. 
She will be telling herself stories of what she 
would have done in your case. Call her to 
the window, be impatient, be rash, be des- 
perate, sweep her before you, make—”’ 

“Aw, she ain’t that kind. You can’t bluff 
her. She might throw hot water on me now, 
and I’ve had enough for one night. I'll go 
tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow you may be out of the notion; 
tomorrow your wrongs will belong to yester- 
day. Go tonight, and if you can, elope 
with her. Go now—for the good of the 
cause!” 

“Well, I'll go by there,” said Harold with 
a sheepish grin. . 

Harold returned to the plant an hour later. 
He looked exceedingly dejected, hopeless, 
debased. 

“Has she consented?” asked August. 

“You're a fool,” replied Harold, shortly. 

‘Have you any other news?” asked August 
calmly. Harold seized a chair, twisted it 
around, slammed it upon the cement floor, 
and seated himself. 

“I went up there and she was sitting on 
the porch—” ‘She knew you would come,” 
commented August. “I asked her why she 
did not wait upon the corner until I returned 
to have my revenge—” “You will make a 
lawyer yet,” interrupted August gleefully. 
“‘She said that she. preferred to meet old 
age at some more fitting place than a street 
corner—”’ “Clever! what answer did you 
make to that?” “TI said, ‘that’s always the 
way with you; you pretend to care for me, 
and then at the first chance, you take sides 
against me.’” 

“Did you say that?” asked August, a 
pained look in his steel-gray eyes. 

“Yes; and then I sat and tried to make 
it up with her for an hour; but it’s all off 
now. Her father told her that if I had not 
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become a Socialist, they were going to run 
me for prosecutor.” 

_ “I wish I had known it,” mused August. 
“‘We often get pinched, and it would be fine 
to have prosecutors like you.” 

“T wish I had never joined,” whined 
Harold. 

“Qh, fiddle; you can win her yet if you 
only spunk up a little—and you must win 
her. Listen. She is of a high spirit; she 
loves a fight. If you want to win her and 
do a grand work for the cause at the same 
time, make of her a Socialist!” 

Harold sat up with a jerk. “And her old 
man the editor of the Republican?” 

“‘All the more glory for you both. It may 
be that you are too gentle with her,” said 
August, thoughtfully. ‘T’ll tell you what to 
do. Bring her down to the plant tomorrow 
at four. I’ll show her the new machinery 
and start a discussion. You watch and take 
sides with either of us you wish; but donit 
stop the discussion—it is for the good of 
the cause.” 

Next afternoon, promptly at four, Harold 
and Edith arrived at the plant. Harold 
thought there were limitations to the demands 
of comradeship, so he refrained from pre- 
senting August, and contented himself with 
asking him in rather a condescending way 
to show them the new machinery. August 
was in a fine humor, and explained the pecul- 
iarities of electricity in an interesting manner. 

“What is the little dynamo for?” asked 
Edith. 

“That is called the agitator. That must 
start first and get the current started before 
the large dynamo will act,” answered August 
innocently. Edith laughed lightly. “It has 
a better effect than some agitators I know,” 
she replied demurely. 

“That is because the large dynamo is 
more responsive,” answered August. 

“T must admit ‘that a dynamo is a won- 
derful thing. It seems almost human,” said 
Edith. 

“Tt is almost human; it is like a.modern 
woman. She is sensitive, delicate, capricious, 
a good worker—and not allowed to make her 
own laws. All she is allowed to do is to 
make or save money for the man who owns 
her.” 

Edith turned upon August, her eyes flash- 
ing—with merriment. “Is that all? It is 
easy to see that your experience with the 
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modern woman is quite limited. It occurs 
_to me that I have heard it charged that the 
American woman’s expensive habits keep the 
nose of the American man constantly to the 
grindstone.” 

“That is true of a certain class. Our women 
are either pets, slaves or vampires; they—” 

“No wonder you Socialists are driven off 
the streets! Take our middle class women, 
for instance—”’ 

“Of the present generation, yes; but the 
girls are growing up with different ideals 
and ethics, and also—” 

“That is only natural; we have new con- 
ditions and new questions, why not the new 
woman also?” 

By this time Edith had forgotten where 
she was or to whom she was talking. Un- 
consciously she had yielded to the masterful 
manner, the imperious light in his eyes, the 
fascination of his deep, melodious voice. 
Since her return from college, she had helped 
her father on the Republican for pure love 
-of the work, and had a quick wit and a goodly 
store of general knowledge; but she met a 
new type in August. He allowed her to in- 
troduce the new line of argument, and then 


used the same arguments with a new interpre- 
tation, to prove her conclusions wrong. 
Harold stood first on one foot and then on 


the other; he was a thing apart. ‘How 
much longer is this debate to last?” he 
asked, petulantly. ‘I feel utterly forsaken.” 

“You are worse than forsaken; you are 
forgotten,” answered August. 

“T must admit that I never knew there was 
as much sense in your revolution—or as much 
fun,” said Edith, as she reluctantly started 
to leave. 

After supper Harold returned with a morose 
frown on his face. “She won’t talk a word 
except politics—how am I going to win her 
now?” 

“Through politics,” answered August. 

And it soon began to look as if August was 
right. The peculiar attraction of a. revolu- 
tionary movement offering every inducement 
to both study and action, was entirely too 
fascinating for Edith’s restless spirit to re- 
sist, and she cultivated August’s society, read 
August’s literature, and made Harold’s life 
miserable because he did not have sufficient 
fire. 

The Bueler Republican took on a new tone 
under Edith’s excitation. She had generally 
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been able to get the advantage in an argu- 
ment; but with August she found herself at 
a decided disadvantage. He seemed able to 
intuitively detect a hand-made fact from the 
genuine article, and even when her facts were 
genuine he very calmly mussed up her logic 
until she found it difficult to refrain from 
feminine artifices. After she had left him 
she generally thought out an answer which 
was uncontrovertible, and then it was a great 
comfort to have the pages of the Republican 
at her disposal. 

“That confounded Republican will ruin 
us,” growled Harold. 

“Bah!” replied August loftily, “there is 
no way to ruin us. When they fight us they 
advertise us; when they are silent we sow 
our seed where we will. Socialism is like a 
moon-flower—you can plough it out, cut it 
down, or dig it up; but in a few days, for every 
one which grew before, ten new vines will 
spring up. Why? Because the roots of free- 
dom go into the depths of the heart.” 

“Aw, that sounds all right on a soap-box,” 
answered Harold, “but I get tired of being 
guyed about those articles in the Repub- 
lican.” 

“Nobody but himself can guy a man,” an- 
swered August. 

“Has Edith been down here lately?” asked 
Harold after a pause. 

“Yesterday afternoon. She will come again 
today, to crow over this last article in the 
Republican.” 

“T don’t believe she will ever marry me.” 

“You are not of enough confidence. You 
ask for things; it is better to grab them and 
then contest the right of ownership. Why do 
you not elope with her? When a man elopes, 
he remains master in his own house; but 
when he submits to a church marriage he 
gets so cowed at the contrast between his 
own terror and the ease of the girl that he 
never recovers. Why don’t you elope?” 

“She wouldn’t consent.” 

“Would you?” 

“Sure I will.” 
at his daring. 

“T shall arrange it.” 
calm and assured. 

That afternoon, a little after four, Edith 
arrived at the little park August had arranged 
outside the plant. The last article pleased 
her, and her face was wreathed in smiles as 
she seated herself upon a bench. 


Harold’s voice trembled 


August’s voice was 
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“How did you like it?” she asked, as he 
came and took a seat beside her. 

“Quite well done—from your standpoint; 
but very easily answered. In fact, you have 
probably answered it yourself by this 
time.” 

A shadow of vexation crossed her face. 
“That is the most provoking part of it—I have 
listened to you so much that I know exactly 
what you will say, and every time I write 
anything I can see your irritating smile and 
hear your odious, condescending voice. Any- 
way, you can’t answer it to all the people 
who have read it.” 

“A petty triumph is worse than none. Why 
don’t you use your gifts?” 

“T think I am using them.” Edith smiled, 
but not with perfect satisfaction. 

“No, your mind is the mind of an athlete; 
you enjoy a good wrestling match; but what 
amusement can it furnish you to taunt a 
manacled adversary?” 

“Oh, the adversary is not completely man- 
acled; he still has his soap-box.” 

“Then you think it clean sport to duel 
with a repeating rifle against a dagger?” 

“Now when it comes to protecting my 


sugar from the ants, I refuse to be governed 
by parliamentary rules,” retorted Edith. 
“Ants? It is more like rich aristocrats 
hunting wild beasts from trees.” 
“T'll concede that you are more like wild 
beasts than ants,” answered Edith demurely. 
“Well, if I am a wild beast, you are the 


gadfly which pesters me. You are too small 
to be considered a foe; you can torment, but 
you cannot conquer. Why do you not be- 
come a Socialist yourself, and then you can 
wage war in sincerity?” 

“T shouldn’t mind being a Socialist, if 
it were not for being comrade to so much 
riff-raff. I am willing to love the poor and 
the unfortunate; but I don’t care to asso- 
ciate with vice, ignorance and stupidity—and 
the worst of these is stupidity.” 

“And only the glass of experience will cure 
the eyes of prejudice,” said August gently. 
“T have had a very fine education, yet I find 
less stupidity among—” 

“Tf you have had a fine education, why do 
you occupy such a position?” 

“So that I could finish my invention. It 
is now complete, and I shall devote myself 
to writing and lecturing as soon as I get my 
patent placed.” 
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Edith looked as her companion with new 
interest. “I have often wondered if you 
were not superior to your surroundings,” 
she said candidly. 

“Tt would be disgraceful if a man were not 
superior to his surroundings. Man is an im- 
mortal spirit; his surroundings are material.” 

“Where does your family live?” 

“In Germany. I am the youngest of four 
sons, and the estate is small.” 

“Estate?” 

“Why not? Some of us must have noble 
blood, and some of us who have it are able 
to overcome the handicap.” 

“And are you of noble blood?” 

“Oh, yes, of very noble blood. My ances- 
tors were oppressing the common people cen- 
turies before Columbus dared to put his in- 
sane notions to the test.” 

“And you are a workingman and a Social- 
ist?” 

“And also a pioneer, helping to blaze the 
path to the promised land.” 

“Tt must be stimulating to have a real 
cause at heart.” Edith’s voice was a little 
wistful. 

“‘As for me,”’ said August, while the smile 
left his face and the deep light gathered in 
his eyes, “I cannot imagine a heart which 
did not have its real cause.” 

For a long moment they looked into each 
other’s eyes, the fire in the eyes of the man 
kindling an answering flame in the eyes of 
the girl. Finally she shrugged her shoulders 
with masculine impatience. ‘But the name 
—oh, I couldn’t be a Socialist!” 

“See here, I have always talked to you as 
though you were still a mere child; but you 
are one of the free; you are one who can rise 
above names and conventions; you are one 
who can ignore the petty rules in order to 
establish the greater. Why do you not take 
your place in the world; why do you not 
choose a cause?” 

Edith felt her lips stiffen; she felt the deep, 
full breaths inflate her lungs; she felt a warm 
current darting from her own eyes to the eyes 
of the man before her. ‘I could, yes, I could,” 
she said in a low tone, “but it would be an 
awful step to take alone.” 

“Then do not take it alone. You have 
studied Socialism; you have argued against 
it, and, like all the rest of us, you have 
reached the point where it answers its own 
arguments—where it stands up before us a 
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living thing and demands our allegiance. 
You know that the wild and visionary part 
of the philosophy will slough off before it 
actually arrives, and that those who go into 
power on its rising flood will go in as leaders. 
There is no movement possible to humanity 
which will give the great mass the power of 
initiative or the ability to execute. It will be 
a revolution which will lift intellect into 
power, which will wipe out cunning and brute 
force, which will do away with poverty and 
crime; but it will not do away with rule. Join 
the movement now and become one of the 
rulers.” 

“‘T—but no, I haven’t the courage!” 

“Would you be willing to dare it with the 
man you love?” August asked his question 
in a very low voice. 

“Yes,” answered Edith, her head thrown 
back. 

“Would you burn your boats behind you 
by eloping?”’ 

Edith blushed painfully. 
swered, looking away. 

““Will you be ready tonight at midnight?” 

“Yes,” replied Edith, turning brave eyes 
on him once more. 

“The signal will be two short whistles and 
a long one. Be ready promptly, and it will 
give ample time to drive to Bennet for the 
one o’clock train.” 

“T’ll be ready—and now I must go and 
make my preparations.” She rose to her 
feet, twice she started to speak, and then, 
with a brave little smile, she turned and 
walked away. 

“She is too fine to waste on that chump,” 
muttered August, with a sigh, “but she will 
make a great fighter—it is for the good of 
the cause.” : 

Harold could scarcely believe his good 
fortune; but there was no mistaking August’s 
earnestness, so he made ready to fill his part 
of the contract, and midnight found him in 
the shade of a convenient maple, giving two 
short whistles followed by a long one. The 
third time he gave the signal his heart stopped 
beating as he noticed a figure moving in the 
shade of the side porch. He held his breath 
until he recognized Edith, and then he 
hastened to meet her while his heart made up 
for lost time by beating so loudly he fancied 
it might arouse the household. 

“Thank you, Harold,” she said, as he took 
her suitcase. 


“Yes,” she an- 
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“This was very brave of you—darling,” 
said Harold. 

Edith straightened with a jerk. 
Mr. Rieblich?” she asked. 

“He is down at the plant,” answered Har- 
old, nervously. ‘Come, let us hurry; the 
carriage is just at the end of the block.” 

““Why did he not corne himself, instead of 
sending you?” 

Harold stood in a daze for a moment. 
“Why, why should he come?” 

“Do you mean to say—haven’t I told you 
a dozen times that I would never marry you 
under any circumstances. This was just a 
joke. I—I—give me that suitcase!” 

Without a word, Harold surrendered the 
suitcase, and without a word Edith turned 
on her heel and re-entered the house. 

“Hangnation!”” ejaculated Harold as he 
stamped his foot, and then he hurried to the 
waiting carriage, which he promptly dismissed. 

It was an hour later when he reached the 
plant, and it was plainly evident that in the 
interim he had been violating some of the 
liquor laws of the sovereign state of 
Indiana. 

“You underhanded, low-down, cowardly 
sneak, you!” he roared when he saw August. 

“Why are you here?” asked the imperturb- 
able August. 

“You know why I am here, hang you! It 
was you she expected, not me.” Harold’s 
fingers opened and closed nervously, and 
from time to time he thrust his hand into, his 
pocket. A great flame of joy spread over 
August’s face, and he snapped his fingers 
rapidly as though to stimulate his brain. 

“Yes, you are right, you are right! I can 
see it now. Listen. I shall hurry up there 
and tell her that I confided in you, and you 
betrayed me and went yourself, after forging 
a note from her saying that she had changed 
her mind. Yes, that will be best.” 

“What do you take me for? You sneak 
in and cut the out, and then you want me to 
help you. I'll see you hanged first!” 

“Oh, this is all nonsense! I played fair; I 
gave you every chance. Now you must not 
think of yourself; you must think of the 
cause. I shall win her, she will win her 
father, he will turn the Republican over to 
us, you will win the nomination for prose- 
cutor, and—” 

“Aw, I’m through with your pipe-dreams; 
you can’t work me again. Go on up if you 


“Where is 














FOR THE GOOD OF THE CAUSE 


want to—you’ll get shot, and it will save me 
the trouble.” 

“You are right; it would not do to go 
tonight. Tomorrow you must tell her your- 
self that you misstated things to me, and I 
shall smooth it over.” 

Harold ground his teeth together and then 
drew a revolver from his pocket. “I am 
going to kill you!” he screamed. 

“That would be foolish; they would hang 
you,” said August impatiently. 

“T don’t care; I am tired of living, and I 
intend to have my revenge.” 

“Then why don’t you kill yourself?” 

Harold looked at his rival, while frothy 
bubbles of wrath came to his lips. ‘“T’ll do 
it!” he exclaimed hysterically. “It is easier 
to be shot than to be hanged. I shall kill 
myself here, and they will think it was you, 
and you will be the one to be hanged. That’s 
what I’ll do, you cowardly sneak.” 

August stood a moment in thought, and 
then he said in a low voice, “Do you really 
intend to kill yourself?” 

“T do. I am going to blow my brains all 
over this floor, and you will have to clean 
them up.” 

“Well, that won’t take long,” said August. 
He was becoming disgusted. 

“Ts that so? Is that so? I wear as big 
a hat as you do, I guess.” 

“‘One can carry a sparrow’s egg in a bushel 
basket; but what’s the use? Now, listen to 
reason—”’ 

“T won’t listen to anything. I am going 
to kill myself.” Harold shut his teeth to- 
gether and placed the muzzle against his 
forehead. 

“Tf you hold the muzzle tight against your 
forehead, the gun will explode and you will 
only get your face torn up. This is a scien- 
tific fact. If you really intend to shoot your- 
self, put the muzzle in your mouth and point 
upward, so the ball will hit the base of the 
brain.” § 

“T won’t do it; it wouldn’t look as if you 
had done it,” said Harold cunningly. 

“See here, Harold, I have always been 
square with you; will you answer me one 


question? Don’t you still think the cause | 


is right?” 

“Yes, but I don’t intend—” 

“Wouldn’t you like to be a hero and a 
martyr by dying for this cause which has for 
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its holy purpose the freeing of the wage 
slaves?” 

“Yes,” answered Harold weakly, “but 
there isn’t any chance, and I—” 

“There is a chance—there is a way that 
you can die for the cause.” August’s hyp- 
notic voice had the rallying note in it 
now. 

“How?” asked Harold, curiously. 

“Sit down at this table, take this pen and 
ink, and write a letter. Address it to the 
laboring men of the world; say that you tried 
to help them, but because they would not 
listen to you, because your friends turned 
upon you and reviled you, and because the 
struggle for existence was grinding out your 
soul, you have decided to take your life. 
This will make you a martyr, and after you 
have killed yourself, I shall have it printed in 
every paper in the land. Come, be a hero— 
for the good of the cause!” 

Harold leaped to his feet; he seized the 
bottle of ink and dashed it to the cement 
floor, never heeding the drops which spat- 
tered his light trousers.. As soon as he was 
able to speak, he sputtered vehemently: ‘“‘ You 
inhuman brute, you! You have made me 
lose the prosecutorship for the good of the 
cause! You have made me lose my girl for 
the good of the cause! And now you want 
me to kill myself to advertise your infernal 
cause. I won’t kill myself at all! You are 
a fiend, a demon, a ghoul! and I am going 
straight back” to my old party and get you 
run out of this town—you and your devil- 
ish cause!” 

Harold staggered out the door and slammed 
it after him. A strange smile crossed the 
face of August. “How can our cause be 
defeated ?”’ he asked in a buoyant voice. “It 
is like an oak tree—to ignore it is to make 
the sun shine; to persecute it is to make the 
rain fall. Whatever happens now, it will 
grow and spread its leaves and make a cool 
shade for all the earth.” 

He stood looking upward a moment as if 
waiting an answer, and then he lighted his 
pipe. “Yes, I shall marry Edith. She will 
make the fighting comrade,” he said jubi- 
lantly. “TI shall sell my patent for a good 
royalty, we shall choose a good location, and 
I shall yet become a congressman or a sen- 
ator, or—well, who knows what will happen, 
now that the dawn has broken?” 
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XXVI—FOURTH ACT 


NLY a few minutes intervene between 

the end of the Third Act and the begin- 
ning of the Fourth Act. The Queen reports 
Hamiet “mad as the sea and wind when both 
contend.” In her recital of the death of 
Polonius, she says (as does the Hystorie) he 
cried “A rat, a rat!’”? Hamlet had said: 
“How now! A rat?” 

In the King’s speech we are to pause at 
an important line: “It had been so with us 
had we been there.” ‘This is to show, in 
text as well as action, that Hamlet is a real 
Avenger—that we are to look on his delays 
only as decorations of the drama. The King 
ends the scene with a couplet—‘O come 
away! My soul is full of discord and dis- 
may.” 

There would appear to be little of Shake- 
speare’s own work here. Thé first scene is 
a stop-gap, but adds to the structure the 
terror of a murderer. 

The second scene, made as short as pos- 
sible, represents Hamlet as feigning madness. 
He is put under arrest. “My lord.... 
you must go with us to the King.” “Bring 
me to him,” says Hamlet. 

In the third scene, Rosencraniz reports to 
the King that they have Hamlet, guarded 
outside. 

In this Fourth Act the conventional and 
archaic King is still given long speeches, 
though the playwright urges the royal move- 
ments at as fast a pace as possible. Where 
Claudius makes a notable remark, it is likely 


to be an adage— as “Diseases desperate 


grown, by desperate appliances are relieved, 
or not at all.” John Lily, in “Euphues,” 
says: “‘A desperate disease is to be com- 
mitted to a desperate doctor.” 

Hamlet, continuing with feigned insanity, 


amuses the groundlings with plays on words 
and thinly-veiled insults to the Danish throne. 
He puns regarding the Diet .of Worms, a 
joke which would, at the time, call for a 
rousing laugh. He is told he is to be sent 
to England for his own safety. “Good!” 
he says. 

Shakespeare is compelled to piece together 
the Greco-Roman and the Norse Revenge 
material. ‘The result, even in his incompar- 
able hands, must be flatly disappointing. 
The Saxo Hystorie, here, redds: “How Fen- 
gon the third time devised to send Hamblet 
to the King of England, with secret letters 
to have him put to death.” 

The King, evidently left alone, apostro- 
phizes the English monarch, revealing the 
plot, as outlined in Saxo. Barring the quips 
of Hamiet, on which some labor is apparent, 
Shakespeare would seem to have passed the 
entire matter as a bad job. 

Nor does the stagecraft improve in the 
fourth scene. The King has told Hamlet 
that “‘the bark is ready, and the wind at 
help, the associates tend.”’ Elsinore, or Hel- 
singor in Danish, is itself a seaport. (The 
legend goes that our Saxo Grammaticus him- 
self was born there.) Yet now, instead of 
seeing Hamlet a prisoner on board ship, we 
behold him an ‘a plain in Denmark,” still 
under guard. It seems young Fortinbras of 
Norway desires permission to march through 
Denmark and attack the Poles. He has al- 
ready taken such a privilege, but he sends a 
Captain to ask for it, and this Captain meets 
Hamlet, who seems to be told, for the first 
time, of the important political move, and 
of the apparent high ambition of young For- 
tinbras. ‘This gives the captive Prince Ham- 
let opportunity to dismiss his guards and the 
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Captain, and to double a soliloquy similar 
to that which Hieronimo uttered after, the 
grief-stricken Old Man had gone. Our hero 
admits once more that he is a negligent Hero, 
a slow Avenger. All occasions do inform 
against him. ‘Now, whether it be bestial 
oblivion, or some craven scruple of thinking 
too precisely on the event—a thought which, 
quartered, hath but one part wisdom and 
ever three parts coward—I do not know why 
yet I live to say: ‘This thing’s to do.’” 

Thus Hamlet, because the Revenge-Trag- 
edy stops to accommodate the progress of 
the Norse Fratricide, is obviously, with some 
creaking of stage-machinery, allowed to re- 
peat his expressions of self-contempt. The 
result is that it makes of him the only aveng- 
ing Hero that the world ever itself fully ‘‘con- 
fessed.” We see his personal aversion to 
the classic role. He dislikes murder, assas- 
sination, vengeance. He feels the need of 
love. He is proud, and revolts at the idea 
of his mother’s crimes, which seem to de- 
scend on him as an estate of shame. 

The world takes pity on him,—on even 
him the Avenger—and he reveals himself 
the Human Sacrificial One. 


XXVII. 


Shakespeare was fully interested in the 
elaboration of the sacrifice of Jephthah’s 
daughter. The motif at the bases of the 
stories of Jephthah’s daughter, Virginia, La- 
vinia, and Bellimperia is willingly seized by 
the master as sound authority for a long and 
well-varied scene, in which the innocent and 
beautiful Ophelia may deeply touch the hearts 
of the spectators. She believes her lover has 
gone mad and knows he has murdered her 
father. 

We opine, here again, in the scene we have 
reached, that Shakespeare himself never in- 
tended to permit the intrusion of jokes at 
the expense of the boy-player who must take 
the role of Ophelia. The reader, however, 
is at liberty, if he choose, to attribute the 
looseness of the text to the fashions of the 
time, and it may be that the vagaries of the 
mad Ophelia delighted the average play-goer 
of Elizabeth’s day; but, even if they did, it 
was because of the male actor who was 
Ophelia, and such ‘“‘fun” as resulted stepped 
absolutely in the way of the pathos of the 
scene. The entry of women into “the pro- 
fession”’ has made such a text intolerable in 
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modern times, as it was previously inartistic. 
We believe the actors themselves added the 
“broad” matter to the cards. 

An audience would naturally laugh at the 
boy’s expense; the boy would naturally “play 
to the laugh.” This would tempt Lowin, 
Burbage, or whoever had the great role of 
Hamlet, to give the lad other opportunities 
to “‘succeed with the audience.” The actor 
hardly ever views the play as a whole; he 
has but one measure that he can apply to 
any part of it—“Did it go?’ Answer that 
question affirmatively, and the text suits hina, 
whatever it be. Shakespeare was both author 
and actor, both adapter and proprietor. 
While Hamlet might beg the actors to speak 
no more than was set down for them, still, 
a broad sally (‘“‘sallet””) that pleased the visit- 
ors and brought others across the wide 
Thames to an out-of-town theatre, might 
escape his censorship, whatever should be 
his poetic regret. 

Time evens all things, and in this case of 
Ophelia the role has been sufficiently puri- 
fied in text by modern hands. The scene 
has been the theme of ten thousand poems, 
and the sacrifice is the most conspicuous one 
in the history of feminine martyrdom. 

As this famous Fifth Scene opens, Shake- 
speare seems to take us into his confidence 
regarding his private intent in Hamlet's “‘in- 
sane” speeches. Although he has other char- 
acters at hand in the coulisses of his mind, 
like Francisco, Marcellus, Bernardo, Reynaldo, 
he yet invents A Gentleman, one of the cour- 
tiers, who, while describing the real madness 
of Ophelia, yet delivers a most significant 
recital: “She speaks much of her father; 
says she hears there’s tricks i’ the world; 
and hems, and beats her heart; spurns en- 
viously at straws; speaks things in doubt 
that carry but half sense: her speech is noth- 
ing, yet the unshaped use of it doth move the 
hearers to collection; they aim at it, and | 
botch the words up fit to their own thoughts; 
which, as her winks, and nods, and gestures 
yield them, indeed would make one think 
there might be thought, though nothing sure, 
yet much unhappily.” 

Here is explained what we are to think of 
Hamilet’s “mad” expressions, but no pre- 
vision is given to us regarding the wide lati- 
tude and unequivocal impropriety of Ophelia’s 
text as it stands in the First Folio. 

Horatio, the only confidant of Hamlet, 
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the end of the Third Act and the begin- 
ning of the Fourth Act. The Queen reports 
Hamlet “mad as the sea and wind when both 
contend.” In her recital of the death of 
Polonius, she says (as does the Hystorie) he 
cried “A rat, a rat!’”? Hamlet had said: 
“How now! A rat?” 

In the King’s speech we are to pause at 
an important line: ‘It had been so with us 
had we been there.” ‘This is to show, in 
text as well as action, that Hamlet is a real 
Avenger—that we are to look on his delays 
only as decorations of the drama. The King 
ends the scene with a couplet—“O come 
away! My soul is full of discord and dis- 
may.” 

There would appear to be little of Shake- 
speare’s own work here. Thé first scene is 
a stop-gap, but adds to the structure the 
terror of a murderer. 

The second scene, made as short as pos- 
sible, represents Hamlet as feigning madness. 
He is put under arrest. “My lord.... 
you must go with us to the King.” “Bring 
me to him,” says Hamlet. 

In the third scene, Rosencraniz reports to 
the King that they have Hamlet, guarded 
outside. 

In this Fourth Act the conventional and 
archaic King is still given long speeches, 
though the playwright urges the royal move- 
ments at as fast a pace as possible. Where 
Claudius makes a notable remark, it is likely 


to be an adage— as “Diseases desperate 


grown, by desperate appliances are relieved, 
or not at all.” John Lily, in “Euphues,” 
says: “A desperate disease is to be com- 
mitted to a desperate doctor.” 

Hamlet, continuing with feigned insanity, 


amuses the groundlings with plays on words 
and thinly-veiled insults to the Danish throne. 
He puns regarding the Diet .of Worms, a 
joke which would, at the time, call for a 
rousing laugh. He is told he is to be sent 
to England for his own safety. “Good!” 
he says. 

Shakespeare is compelled to piece together 
the Graeco-Roman and the Norse Revenge 
material. The result, even in his incompar- 
able hands, must be flatly disappointing. 
The Saxo Hystorie, here, redds: “How Fen- 
gon the third time devised to send Hamblet 
to the King of England, with secret letters 
to have him put to death.” 

The King, evidently left alone, apostro- 
phizes the English monarch, revealing the 
plot, as outlined in Saxo. Barring the quips 
of Hamict, on which some labor is apparent, 
Shakespeare would seem to have passed the 
entire matter as a bad job. 

Nor does the stagecraft improve in the 
fourth scene. The King has told Hamlet 
that ‘“‘the bark is ready, and the wind at 
help, the associates tend.” Elsinore, or Hel- 
singor in Danish, is itself a seaport. (The 
legend goes that our Saxo Grammaticus him- 
self was born there.) Yet now, instead of 
seeing Hamlet a prisoner on board ship, we 
behold him an ‘a plain in Denmark,” still 
under guard. It seems young Fortinbras of 
Norway desires permission to march through 
Denmark and attack the Poles. He has al- 
ready taken such a privilege, but he sends a 
Captain to ask for it, and this Captain meets 
Hamiet, who seems to be told, for the first 
time, of the important political move, and 
of the apparent high ambition of young For- 
tinbras. ‘This gives the captive Prince Ham- 
let opportunity to dismiss his guards and the 
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Captain, and to double a soliloquy similar 
to that which Hieronimo uttered after, the 
grief-stricken Old Man had gone. Our hero 
admits once more that he is a negligent Hero, 
a slow Avenger. All occasions do inform 
against him. ‘Now, whether it be bestial 
oblivion, or some craven scruple of thinking 
too precisely on the event—a thought which, 
quartered, hath but one part wisdom and 
ever three parts coward—I do not know why 
yet I live to say: ‘This thing’s to do.’” 

Thus Hamlet, because the Revenge-Trag- 
edy stops to accommodate the progress of 
the Norse Fratricide, is obviously, with some 
creaking of stage-machinery, allowed to re- 
peat his expressions of self-contempt. The 
result is that it makes of him the only aveng- 
ing Hero that the world ever itself fully “‘con- 
fessed.” We see his personal aversion to 
the classic role. He dislikes murder, assas- 
sination, vengeance. He feels the need of 
love. He is proud, and revolts at the idea 
of his mother’s crimes, which seem to de- 
scend on him as an estate of shame. 

The world takes pity on him,—on even 
him the Avenger—and he reveals himself 
the Human Sacrificial One. 


XXVII. 


Shakespeare was fully interested in the 
elaboration of the sacrifice of Jephthah’s 
daughter. The motif at the bases of the 
stories of Jephthah’s daughter, Virginia, La- 
vinia, and Bellimperia is willingly seized by 
the master as sound authority for a long and 
well-varied scene, in which the innocent and 
beautiful Ophelia may deeply touch the hearts 
of the spectators. She believes her lover has 
gone mad and knows he has murdered her 
father. 

We opine, here again, in the scene we have 
reached, that Shakespeare himself never in- 
tended to permit the intrusion of jokes at 
the expense of the boy-player who must take 
the role of Ophelia. The reader, however, 
is at liberty, if he choose, to attribute the 
looseness of the text to the fashions of the 
time, and it may be that the vagaries of the 
mad Ophelia delighted the average play-goer 
of Elizabeth’s day; but, even if they did, it 
was because of the male actor who was 
Ophelia, and such “‘fun” as resulted stepped 
absolutely in the way of the pathos of the 
scene. The entry of women into “the pro- 
fession’”’ has made such a text intolerable in 
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modern times, as it was previously inartistic. 
We believe the actors themselves added the 
“broad” matter to the cards. 

An audience would naturally laugh at the 
boy’s expense; the boy would naturally “play 
to the laugh.” This would tempt Lowin, 
Burbage, or whoever had the great role of 
Hamlet, to give the lad other opportunities 
to “succeed with the audience.” The actor 
hardly ever views the play as a whole; he 
has but one measure that he can apply to 
any part of it—‘“Did it go?” Answer that 
question affirmatively, and the text suits hina, 
whatever it be. Shakespeare was both author 
and actor, both adapter and proprietor. 
While Hamlet might beg the actors to speak 
no more than was set down for them, still, 
a broad sally (‘“‘sallet””) that pleased the visit- 
ors and brought others across the wide 
Thames to an out-of-town theatre, might 
escape his censorship, whatever should be 
his poetic regret. 

Time evens all things, and in this case of 
Ophelia the role has been sufficiently puri- 
fied in text by modern hands. The scene 
has been the theme of ten thousand poems, 
and the sacrifice is the most conspicuous one 
in the history of feminine martyrdom. 

As this famous Fifth Scene opens, Shake- 
speare seems to take us into his confidence 
regarding his private intent in Hamlet’s ‘‘in- 
sane” speeches. Although he has other char- 
acters at hand in the coulisses of his mind, 
like Francisco, Marcellus, Bernardo, Reynaldo, 
he yet invents A Gentleman, one of the cour- 
tiers, who, while describing the real madness 
of Ophelia, yet delivers a most significant 
recital: “She speaks much of her father; 
says she hears there’s tricks i’ the world; 
and hems, and beats her heart; spurns en- 
viously at straws; speaks things in doubt 
that carry but half sense: her speech is noth- 
ing, yet the unshaped use of it doth move the 
hearers to collection; they aim at it, and | 
botch the words up fit to their own thoughts; 
which, as her winks, and nods, and gestures 
yield them, indeed would make one think 
there might be thought, though nothing sure, 
yet much unhappily.” 

Here is explained what we are to think of 
Hamilet’s “mad” expressions, but no pre- 
vision is given to us regarding the wide lati- 
tude and unequivocal impropriety of Ophelia’s 
text as it stands in the First Folio. 

Horatio, the only confidant of Hamlet, 
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brings Ophelia on the scene. This is pro- 
phetic of the absent Hero’s grief when he 
shall learn that Ophelia is dead—that she 
has preceded him into the other (the other 
pagan) world; for Horatio, like the audience 
itself, stands for Hamlet. Hamlet will com- 
mune with the audience or with Horatio, it 
matters not. 

The disinclination of the Queen to speak 
. with Ophelia is tragic punishment, and she 
thereafter confesses her guilt, evidently to 
the audience. 

Horatio himself could not describe Ophe- 
lia’s madness, because he knows too much 
about Hamlet, and it is to be seen that 
the Queen, just before Ophelia’s entrance 
with Horatio, speaks as if the Gentleman, 
after fulfilling his office, had vanished into 
thin air. The King is seemingly kept “off” 
until Gerirude has confessed, and enters with- 
out pomp, we believe, for the first time in 
the tragedy (although we cannot know just 
how Shakespeare ‘‘managed”’ it, as the stage- 
directions as we see them, often go for al- 
most nothing). 

Ophelia finishes her first apportionment 
and Horatio, vicar of Hamlet, iollows her 
out, to “give her close watch.” Then this 
symbol] is carelessly abandoned. Horatio 
cannot, does not, watch over her, she re- 
enters, exits, and drowns herself unattended. 
All matters surrounding are ill-done, or not 
done at all by any author, while the chief, 
pathetic picture itself is at the centre of the 
stage. 

The King has the celebrated speech, “When 
sorrows come, they come not single spies, but 
in battalions.” He also gives us this sig- 
nificant equivocal remark: ‘“‘O my dear Ger- 
trude, this, like to a murdering-piece, in many 
places gives me superfluous death.” 

We are to credit Shakespeare with mean- 
ing “‘cannon” or “mimic tragedy” in this 
term “murdering-piece.” This abiding equiv- 
ocation still clings to the French language, 
greatly encouraging its writers of the ‘“dé- 
cadent” school, or ‘‘illuminati.” 

In the material which Shakespeare had at 
hand, the Lorenzo, villain of the ‘‘Spanish 
Tragedy,” was made into Laertes, and Laer- 
tes was kept at Paris until needed for the 
climax. Now he is to reappear, preceded by 
Another Gentleman, whose speech to the King 
is so unqualifiedly strong that it is usually 
rewarded with ‘“‘a hand.” Again we are 
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tempted to the thought that, in some otner 
scheme of “Hamlet,” this announcement, 
spoken as it is to the exciting accompaniment 
of “Noises off,”? was once in the mouth of 
one of the leading characters of the cast. 

When Shakespeare long delays the entrance 
of a character in a drama—as Richmond into 
“Richard III” or Macduff into “Macbeth,” 
that character seems to surge in upon the 
play like a great wave on a wide beach. This 
management forever keeps the “star”? up to 
the mark, in order to prevent the newcomer 
from ‘‘taking away the house.” Doubtless 
the tempestuous entrance of Laertes is tradi- 
tional, and belongs to the “loud-sounding 
tyrant” of the elder drama. Psychologically, 
Laertes is not villain at all, and is only so 
revealed in the text with evident reluctance 
by Shakespeare. As a mere stage-device, to 
give action, Laertes is converted into “‘ty- 
rant,” or would-be usurper, the King hedges 
himself with his divine right, and the stirring 
episode is over, Laertes having rested content 
with a duplication (an echo) of Hamle?’s slow 
vengeance. 

The mad sister enters first, to “feed” a 
pathetic speech from the brother. Then she 
strews her flowers about, bedewed with the 
tears of the tender-hearted. The comic ac- 
tors, this time, have let the Shakespearian 
cards alone. Like a Ghost, she acts on the 
stricken son Laertes, who, under the laws of 
Tragedy must in turn avenge his father’s 
foul and unnatural murder. “His means 
of death, his obscure funeral—no trophy, 
sword, nor hatchment o’er his bones, no noble 
rite nor formal ostentation—cry to be heard, 
as ’twere from heaven to earth, that I must © 
call ’t in question.” 

The Sixth Scene, another interlude, is used 
to inform Horatio, by letter, that Hamlet has 
been cast back on the shores of Denmark. 
Beside desiring.to recount the fate that awaits 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, Hamlet will 
disclose the future of the Tragedy to his 
friend, and that relation is to make Horatio 
dumb. The friend, as bidden, sees that the 
King is informed, and flies to My Lord 
Hamlet. 

Here, as elsewhere in the Fourth Act, the 
Hystorie by Saxo is in the way, and is only 
casually used—any other makeshift would 
have answered even better. Edwin Booth, 
the tragedian, omitted the scene altogether, 
in order that the King and Laertes might 
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proceed withouc. interruption to the ven- 
geance of Laertes, where the King plays the 
Tago-part from ‘‘Hieronimo,” just as Lorenzo 
set Pedringano on to assassinate Serberine 
(thus getting both tools out of the way). 
_ Asa stage-device to explain Hamlet’s many 
delays, Laertes asks the King why he did not 
move on the Prince who sought the royal life. 
The King says he had two reasons: First, 
he was uxorious—the Queen loved Hamlet 
and the husband loved the Queen too well to 
cross her. Second, Hamlet was popular— 
and here is a Shakespearian touch. of the 
sharp sticks that Hamblet whittled in Saxo: 
“My arrows, too slightly timbered for so 
loud a wind, would have reverted to my bow 
again, and not where I had aimed them.” 
Hamlet, at the fencing bout, will use this 
arching metaphor again. 

A Messenger enters, with Hamlet’s letters 
to King and Queen. It seems Horatio took 
the First Sailor to Claudio, and Claudio gave 
the letters to the Messenger. This Claudio, 
spoken of by a Messenger who himself should 
not have been a Messenger, carrying to the 
Queen a letter that never figures afterward, 
continues to expose the unfinished state of 
the latest ‘‘Hamlet.” This rudimentary 
Claudio may have been taken out everywhere 
else when his name was needed for Saxo's 
Fengon. Enough Italian or Italian-Latin- 
ized names linger in the cast of “Hamlet” 
to more than hint of a lost Italian dramati- 
zation or adaptation of Hamblet. 

Hamlet sends the King word of his sudden 
and unforeseen return. The King offers a 
plan whereby Hamlet shall be killed, Laertes 
revenged, and the Queen left in ignorance 
of the King’s part in the conspiracy. 

In outlining the proposed bout with foils, 
the King unnecessarily describes Lamond, 
a celebrated horseman and fencer, and the 
actors nowadays cut this out with benefit to 
the play. The reason for its presence is 
lost. It seems unlikely that the exchange 
of foils in a fencing bout was a known feat 
of this Lamond, for if so, the King would 
have made it plain, and the reader has at 
hand, in the fifth chapter of Saxo’s Hystorie 
a sufficient apparatus for the exchange of 
weapons. 

Laertes, who would “‘cut Hamlet's throat 
in the church,” listens to the King’s plan to 
play with a foil that has no button, and pro- 
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poses to poison the point of his weapon. 
Fearing that all may fail, the King supple- 
ments the plan with a poisoned chalice for 
the nonce, to offer Hamlet. This will be 
the rouse Shakespeare has so carefully pre- 
pared for in the First Act. Laertes agrees 
to all, and gets ready a tragic place for him- 
self in the solemn drama. In Hieronimo 
this Laertes-Lorenzo was the principal villain 
whose death is undertaken in Hieronimo’s 
mimic play. His sister, Bellimperia, the hero- 
ine, kills herself, and her father also is a vic- 
tim of the tragedy. 

These ill-arranged interludes are at last 
out of the way, and the Fourth Act ends ar- 
tistically with the Queen’s announcement of 
the completion of the Ophelia-sacrifice. 
“There is a willow grows aslant a brook.” 
The speech is in Shakespeare’s noblest form, 
and we hope other languages in translation 
catch at least a modicum of its magical 
beauty. 

Jephthah’s daughter goes to Moloch—here 
a strange and the most beautiful variant of 
the hoary world-myth. In the world’s eye, 
and before the angry gods, the Hero is to 
blame for Ophelia’s piteous death. The 
water-nymphs, the wood-nymphs, all are in 
vengeful tears, and heavenly justice is cer- 
tain for her slayer. 

Artistically, the maiden-sacrifice has carried 
the entire act, which has been enlivened at a 
critical moment in its somewhat feeble exist- 
ence by the stirring announcement and the 
entry of Laertes. 

Yet, beside the world-famous Ophelia-or- 
namentation which carries the act, much use- 
ful and necessary dramatic information has 
been given. Both King and Queen have con- 
fessed their crimes; Hamlet has continued 
to scourge himself; the enormity of his fault 
as to Ophelia justifies his dramatic death; 
that death is triply prepared for; and, lastly, 
the Queen is kept in such situation that her 
end, at the great rouse, is a perfect invention, 
although it cannot “fact” so admirably as 
it ‘reads.” 

Considering the material and the history 
of conventional Tragedy, the handling of 
Gertrude, Hamlet’s mother—the woman who 
bore the Human Sacrificial One—this opera- 
tion is one of the most wonderful and most 
successful of Shakespeare’s many solutions 
of difficult dramatic problems. 
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XXVII.—FIFTH ACT 


Act V opens with the famous church-yard 
scene. We are here impressed with the care 
that Shakespeare is taking to give a Christian 
atmosphere to his pagan play. There is no 
hint of Ghost, and many references to Chris- 
tian ceremonials sprinkle the arguments of 
the grave-diggers. The late Mr. McVicker, 
a celebrated manager, father-in-law of Edwin 
Booth, was a successful First Clown, and the 
scene during the colloquy when both those 
actors were ‘“‘on”’ was one not easily to be 
forgotten. 

The dogma of the First Clown (the Grave- 
digger) that an act hath three branches—to 
act, to do, to perform—was a satirical allu- 
sion to the legal decision in the case of Sir 
James Hales, who bad drowned himself. A 
suicide’s estate would go to the Crown, but 
the widow claimed that, by dying, he could 
not forfeit her share in their joint estate. So 
the lawyers for the Crown divided the act 
of suicide into three branches—to act, to do, 
to perform—and successfully claimed that 
Sir James had been guilty of suicide as soon 
as he jumped in the water, and had time to 
forfeit all estates before death came. Through 
this ruling the widow lost her share of the 
estate, and the Crown secured everything. 

It seems probable that Shakespeare chose 
drowning for Ophelia because of the suicide 
of Sir James Hales. Out of that chance arose 
the exquisite speech of the Queen describing 
Ophelia’s pitiful end. 

Churchyards were far more upon men’s 
minds and before their eyes then than now. 
The Globe Theatre was within stone’s throw 
of a large churchyard. Dozens of Shake- 
speare’s printed plays were for sale in St. 
Paul’s churchyard. There was a spire on 
every eminence, symbolizing a heavenly abode 
for those who slept below. 

The Grave-digger is of the earth earthy. 
He sends his admiring helper to an adjoin- 
ing Bankside dram-shop for a stoup of liquor, 
and sings at his gruesome labor, while Ham- 
let, the prince of introspection, clad in the 
inky habit of classic Revenge, accompanied 
by the only one, Horatio, who understands 
him, comes slowly on the scene. 

For the purposes of the drama, Hamlet, 
although he has been with Horatio, does not 
know that Ophelia is dead, and Horatio is 
still to be informed by Hamlet concerning 


the forthcoming Revenge, as well as the mur- 
der (by a ruse) of Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
Stern. 

Nowhere else in Shakespeare, perhaps, 
shall we find a contrast so striking, as that 
which the eye of the auditor observes, be- 
tween My Lord Hamlet, sexton of the hu- 
man intellect, and this First Clown, sexton 
of the churchyard and its mold. 

“‘How absolute the knave is! we must speak 
by the, card, or equivocation will undo us.” 
Then follows some local touch which we can- 
not now understand, wherein the aristocrat 
deplores the arrogations of the lower classes 
—showing that the world has changed little 
in three centuries. 

“By the lord, Horatio, these three years 
I have taken a note of it, the age is grown so 
picked that the toe of the peasant comes so 
near the heel of the courtier he galls his 
kibe.” These “three years” are in London; 
they may have something to do with the 
“inhibition.” Some parvenu may be flour- 
ishing at court, in a place where he is able 
to injure the “common players.” Out of 
the scene, also, one may easily detect the fact 
that this devoted philosopher resents some 
action by lawyers when they have been busy 
at their trade. ‘The fine of his fines” is a 
stock pun in the French language, with no 
end of variations. 

The very faults of the drama of ‘‘Hamlet”’ 
conspire to give an artistic turn to the solemn 
entry of Hamlet in this scene. The audience 
welcomes him with the sadness appropriate 
to the funeral of the fair Ophelia. If the 
play has gone slowly, so much the more fit- 
ting is this meeting at the borderland of an- 
other world. It all seems long ago. It is 
real Tragedy. 

The age of Hamlet appears to have been 
set forward”eleven years, and with Shake- 
speare himself at only thirty-six when he 
wrote this scene, we must feel that he was 
a prematurely-old man. 

The moonlight of the pagan platform 
glossed the psychological flight of the hours 
in the first act; now, as in the Queen’s closet, 
the gloom of this little Christian churchyard 
veils the psychological passage of many years. 

Since Hamlet’s interview with his mother 
—-since last he saw his father’s Spirit—he has 
been an eirie charactet. We need not ac- 
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count for his actions, more than of any other 
creature of the under-worlds, where he be- 
longs. We do not listen to his tale of the 
fate of his school-mates and guards, and we 
hardly know they are victims of the Tragedy. 
The Fifth Act sets him well apart. 

Hamlet’s ruminations concerning the dead 
Alexander are copied from Middleton’s 
“Changeling.” 


XXVIII. 


As the dark figure, with its faithful friend, 
retires into the shadows, the ancient funeral 
enters and the unwilling priests perform their 
scantiest office. The stage-device here is 
perfect; it both overlooks the pagan suicide 
or immolation, and shortens: to a practicable 
stage-action the service over the dead. 

The part of Laeries is beautiful. Poetically, 
there is strong likeness to the scene at Des- 
demona’s death-bed, in “Othello.” It is 
Shakespeare at his best. ; 

The Queen’s speech at the grave—‘I 
thought thou shouldst have been my Ham- 
let's wife”’—sets the early part of the drama 
awry, as did the King’s speech in Act IV, 
Scene 5—“‘Next your son gone” (as a rea- 
son for Ophelia’s misfortune). The author 
is not trying to make all parts join. 

If Hamlet were really mad, the text every- 
where here in this buria] scene would adjust 
itself. But he is sane. He dressed gro- 
tesquely to deceive Ophelia, but that was 
off-stage. We have never seen him dix 
heveled. He is sane to Horatio; he is al- 
ways sane in soliloquy (to the audience), and 
he was sane to his mother, though she natur- 
ally, acting like Lady Macbeth, might draw 
a conclusion of insanity. Now he assumes 
insanity—that is apparent—and yet it is im- 
possible to approve his doings as a Hero. 
He leaps into the grave and is stoutly grappled 
by the heart-broken Laeries; he asks for some 
quarter, threatening to let go his temper unless 
Laertes loose a fatal clutch on his throat. 
Laertes listens to his plea, and as they both 
come forth from the grave, Hamlet outrants 
the “tyrant” of any drama. He loved 
Ophelia: forty thousand brothers could not, 
with all their quantity of love, make up his 
sum. Surely, the Queen has a right to say 
this is mere madness. 

There is lacking here in the Hero an ex- 
planation to the audience that the gods have 
devoted him to this vast sacrifice of man- 
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hood and honorable conduct toward a maiden 
whom he deeply loved. The world has over- 
looked it all, and the momentum of Kyd’s 
Lorenzo (villain) role for Laertes carries the 
loving and much-wronged brother of Ophelia 
to immortal infamy in the memory of man- 
kind. 

Hamlet, leaping into the grave: ‘This is 
I, Hamlet, the Dane.” Here we have a 
puzzling epithet, as though the grave were 
in England, and Hamlet were declaring his 
foreign nationality. Hamlet has called the 
Ghost “royal Dane,” and a poet would find 
the word “Dane” an effective piece of speech. 
Still—all said and done—in some older draft, 
when Hamlet leaped into a grave, he may 
have been out of his own country. It is a 
custom of the literary world today to speak 
of the Dane as if he were a psychological im- 
migrant. 

To the reason of many men and women, 
Hamlet is insane, whether he know it or not. 
Where the nerves of him who thinks upon 
it are well insulated—where the subject sleeps 
well o’ nights and is a lucky man in this world, 
with no great plus-quantity of sympathy, the 
Melancholy Dane (to such minds) is diseased 
in some way, and lunacy is as good a theory 
as any other. Yet such is the art of Shake- 
speare that even the passive and the bovine 
cannot escape the charm of the Prince, and 
they quote his troubled sayings all their peace- 
ful lives. 





So, Ophelia is dead and in her grave. Let 
violets spring! In the same weird church- 
yard sleep Jephthah’s daughter, Virginia, and 
Bellimperia—a thousand Maidens of the 
Myth. 

Note how creakingly the legend of Feigned 
Insanity is further to work, for Laertes 
must now engage in a fencing bout with 
a putative madman who, like Ophelia, ought 
to be watched, but will not be. 

Yet Shakespeare is to use that motif as a 
mask for his mystery (the fact known only 
to Hamlet that he is a Sacrificial One). ‘The 
result is fortunate, dramatically. 


XXIX. 


The actors omit the scene wherein Hamlet 
describes to Horatio the arts he practised to 
secure the death of Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern. It is a dramatization by Shakespeare 
himself of an unneeded part of the Saxo Hys- 
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torie, but it contains several renowned lines 
—lines without which the world would hardly 
have accepted My Lord Hamlet as the Hu- 
man Sacrificial One. ‘“‘There’s a divinity 
that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how 
we will.” ‘Tis dangerous when the baser 
nature comes between the pass and fell in- 
censéd points of mighty opposites.” 

In this region of the text Hamlet’s case is 
stated by himself. Many students look upon 
it as the keynote of the drama. 

The Avenger, once more, exactly like the 
dallying Revenge (a Fury) of Kyd’s tragedy, 
gives himself a reason for what he is to do— 
this time a Christian reason. ‘Does it not, 
thinkst thee, stand me now upon—he that 
hath killed my King and whored my mother, 
popped in between the election and my 
hopes, thrown out his angle for my proper 
life, and with such cozenage—is’t not perfect 
conscience, to quit him with this arm? And 
is’t not to be damned to let this canker of 
our nature come in further evil?” 

Here is an attempt to shake off the pagan 
vesture of the Revenge-drama, and to make 
it a matter of Christian conscience to punish 
the usurper. 

The Hero admits to Horatio that he has 
wronged Laertes, and is sorry for it. The 
Hero was in a towering passion. That is, 
he was not even feigning madness—if he 
were, he is now deceiving his only friend. 
He’ll court the favors of Laeries. 

But, argue it as we may, our Hero is now 
properly ready for the Sacrifice. He is sorry, 
and will ask Laertes’ pardon, (even without 
the Queen’s intervention) outwardly keeping 
up the fiction that he is distraught. He has 
wept over the dead Polonius. He has not 
the slightest thought of harming Laertes, for 
the foils, of course, are to carry buttons. In 
fact, we are ahead of his knowledge, for here 
enters the dainty Osric, looking at the big 
jewel on his admired finger. 


XXX. 


While the arm of the Avenger is raised for 
the stroke long ordered by the gods, and 
now adjusted to Christian consciences, there 
comes to Hamlet his last delay. Osric, an 
escrimeur of words, challenges Hamlet to a 
bout with Laertes, and the bout of circum- 
locutory phrases that follows is both Shake- 
spearian and completely successful. It is a 
perfect form of comedy, original to the au- 


*See also Judges 18:21; 
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thor, wherein, as with the grave-digger, My 

Lord Hamlet proves champion in all adven- 

tures. 

‘The word-play on “carriages,” of course, 
made many laughs. In Acts of the Apostles 
21:15, read: “‘And after those days we took 
our carriages and went up to Jerusalem.’”’* 
But the apostles walked, notwithstanding. 
“Carriages”’ meant things that were carried. 
To have the carriage carry, as it finally did, 
struck the sense of humor in our forefathers. 

The polite messenger is gone, somewhat 
mystified, and carrying Atlas’ own burden 
of compliments and courtesies, paid to him 
in return. 

“I shall win at the odds, but thou wouldst not think 
how ill all’s here aboyt my heart.” 

Horatio. V’ll say you are not fit. 

Hamlet. Not a whit. We defy augury: there’s a special 
providence in the fall of a sparrow. If it be 
now, ’tis not to come; if it be not to come, it 
will be now; if it be not now, yet it will come: 
the readiness is all: since no man has aught of 
what he leaves, what is’t to leave betimes? 

Thus, though we are to pass only to a harm- 
less fencing-bout, this device is so handled 
that we know—(we are told)—the Tragedy is 
at hand. The Hero goes toward it—not 
readily, but philosophically—a Christian 
Orestes. 

That the Queen should send to the ‘“‘mad 
Hamlet,” by A Lord, asking her son to make 
apology to Laertes before they shall fall to 
play, is not understandable, inasmuch as 
Hamlet has already told Horatio of a desire 
to court the favors of Laertes. This act of 


, the Queen would accord with an older drama, 


of “Hamlet,” where she would be more in- 
nocent and also know her son was sane. 
The characters A Gentleman, Another Gen- 
tleman, and A Lord betray hasty work and 
reorganization of the latter part of the drama. 
Once more we must show that probably 
the present text of “Hamlet” would not pass 
its author’s reading: First, Hamlet and Ho- 
ratio together: 
Hor. You will lose this wager, my lord. 


Ham. I do not think so: since he went into France, I have 
been in continual practice; I shall win at the odds. 


Next, Hamlet faces Laertes, in the bout 
with foils: 


Ham. ll be your foil, Zaertes; in mine ignorance your 
skill shall, like a star i’ the darkest night, strike 
fiery off indeed. 

Iaer. You mock me, sir. 

Ham. No, by this hand. 

These speeches place Hamlet in a disin- 
genuous attitude at a moment when he as 

Isaiah 10:28; 46:1, 
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Hero is nearing the Tragedy itself. We do 
not believe Shakespeare would have done 
that much wittingly. 

To hold the bout itself, on the day of 
Ophelia’s funeral, is out-and-out playwright’s 
license. Plays are made out of difficulties; 
not all are soluble. 


XXXI. 


The last scene is before us. For the final 
time, the bearded and heavy-vestured King 
with his Queen stalks into the picture. The 
fencers are ready. 

That generations live and have lived loving 
Hamlet, we know; that generations to come 
will love him, we may reasonably believe. 
In the hearts of his loyal admirers, he now 
perfects his case before humanity, as he 
speaks with delphic utterance to Laertes. 

Keep prominently in mind that Hamlet 
does not—must not—disclose the facts con- 
cerning the Ghost, and that Horatio does not 
betray him. The other three characters— 


Francisco, Marcellus, Bernardo—who saw. 


the Ghost, have never spoken to the rest of 
the company. Laertes knows nothing of the 
Ghost, and is assured Hamlet is mad. Mad 
or sane, Laertes intends to assassinate the 
Prince and avenge the death of Polonius. 
But Hamlet’s feelings toward Laertes are mag- 
nanimous. 

Now Hamlet, through a noble equivoca- 
tion, assumes his feigned madness as a sym- 
bol of his Destiny. He and Horatio know 
he is devoted. That sacrificial condition he 
now masks as madness, as if this explana- 
tion might make his apology effective. It is 
clearly possible, if we put ourselves in Ham- 
le’s place, to conceive that he is striving to 
keep Laertes free of the forthcoming Trag- 
edy, and deeply laments the wrongs and sor- 
rows that the Tragedy has precipitated on 
the son of Polonius and brother of Ophelia, 
With the heart of his mystery carefully hid- 
den—necessarily hidden—Hamlet makes a 
most honorable statement: 

Ham. Give me your pardon, sir: I’ve done you wrong; 
But pardon’t, as you are a gentleman... 
And you must needs have heard how I am punished 
With sore distraction . . . 
Was’t Hamlet wronged Laertes? Never Hamlet . . 
His madness is poor Hamlet’s enemy... . 
Let my disclaiming from a purposed evil 
Free me so far in your most generous thoughts, 
That I have shot mine arrow o’er the house, 
And hurt my brother. 


Laer. I am satisfied in nature ...I do receive your 
offered love like love. 
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Ham. 1 embrace it freely; and will this brother’s wager 
frankly play. 

It must interest the reader to see the 
Brother-Enemies myth persisting here. Psy- 
chologically, Hamlet is wedded to Ophelia, 
and Laertes is his brother. In this remark- 
able variant, each Brother is to kill Brother. 

But Hamlet has made a Hero’s apology, 
assuming the mask of distraction to conceal 
his Destiny, known only to himself, and to 
be suspected only by Horatio. 

A few touches of iniquity, applied hastily 
to Laertes, have made him base—chiefly be- 
cause Hamlet must be noble. Laertes stands, 
the assassin; presently he will show some 
conscience; anon he will reveal the plot. 

The King announces the great Danish 
rouse, which was so carefully “built up” in 
the First Act, and whose /ezt-motiv will sound 
so dismally in cannon-roar at the end. They 
play. They rest. 

The King drinks. The trumpets blare, 
and cannons answer to the skies. The King 
poisons the chalice and offers it to his dear 
cousin Hamlet, but Hamlet delays drinking, 
as he has postponed all other actions. 

The Queen drinks. 

The unhappy Laertes, declaring it is almost 
against his conscience, wounds Hamlet with 
the poisoned point, the foils are exchanged 
(as the swords were changed in Saxo) and 
Laertes also receives his quietus. 

As the Queen sinks in self-imposed death, 
and as Hamlet, in excitement, notes the 
villainy, the dying Laertes confesses all, and 
tells Hamlet that he (Hamlet) holds in hand 
the envenomed instrument of Revenge. The 
end is come: ‘Here, thou incestuous, mur- 
derous, damnéd Dane, drink off this potion.” 
The King dies in all his sins, unhouseled, 
disappointed, unanelled. The Ghost of Ham- 
lei’s father needs no longer to haunt the tomb 
at Elsinore. 

Laertes is forgiven. The ‘‘wretched Queen,” 
it seems, after all, is to fare no better than 
did Clyiemnesira, and psychologically Ham- 
let is by chance Orestes. Were not this fell 
sergeant Death so strict in his arrest, Hamlet 
would tell them—what? 

Hamlet would tell them—this that only 
Horatio can know—what Francisco, Mar- 
cellus and Bernardo may have been kept off- 
stage during four acts of the drama for sus- 
pecting—that the Ghost of his slain father 
set him to this Revenge, and that other and 
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seemingly needless sacrifices followed, which 
Hamlet expiates in death, and Horatio must 
live to explain. In fact, the dying Hamlet 
takes the poisoned cup out of Horatio’s hands. 
“Absent thee from felicity awhile... to 
tell my story.” Thus Hamlet dies pagan at 
last, admitting the advantage of self-slaugh- 
ter. The young Fortinbras approaches. ‘The 
rest is silence.” 

“Now cracks a noble heart. Good night, 
sweet prince; and flights of angels sing thee 
to thy rest.” Here Goethe obtains Faust’s 
triumph. 

Psychologically, Shakespeare stood here as 
Horatio, and spoke like a father to his son 
Hamnet: “Good night, sweet prince.” 

This we believe, because it harmonizes 
perfectly with the atmosphere of Hieronimo, 
out of whose stern and admirable grief My 
Lord Hamlet was conceived. 

As to the letter of the text, the world dotes 
on Horatio, and speaks often to him, as was 
the fashion of the Prince. The ideal of 
Friendship remains triumphant, whether the 
process be pagan or Christian, or both. 

We hear Horatio (in the vein of Othello, 
or, as if it were Mark Antony in the Forum) 
speaking to the Danes—to us: “So shall you 
hear of carnal, bloody and unnatural acts, 
of actual judgments, casual slaughters, of 
deaths put on by cunning and forced cause, 
and, in this upshot, purposes mistook fall’n 
on the inventors’ heads.” 

Read those lines carefully, for they con- 
tain the irreducible minimum of “Hamlet” 
—a synopsis by William Shakespeare. 

(‘A dead march. Exeunt, bearing off the 
dead bodies; after which a peal of ordnance 
is shot off.’’] 

The tragic scene in Hieronimo (and the 
play) ends as follows: ‘“[The trumpets sound 
a dead march; the King of Spain, mourning 
after his brother’s body, and the King of 
Portingal bearing the body of his son.]”” The 
bodies of Hieronimo, Lorenzo, Bellimperia 
and Horatio are also to be carried out. 


XXXII. 


In “Hamlet” the machinery of the other 
world is at the end abandoned. There is no 
hint of the Ghost. 

In Hieronimo, the Ghost of Andrea and 
Revenge (a Fury) remain to speak the epi- 
logue. 

In “Hamlet” the peal of ordnance at the 
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final curtain symbolizes the rouse of lethal 
liquor that really closed the play. It is 
leit-motif. The apparatus of the Danish 
rouse, throughout the drama, has been more 
highly elaborated than any other dramatic 
act of Shakespeare. 

At the end of each act in the Hieronimo 
drama, we had the Ghost and Revenge dis- 
coursing on what had happened during the 
act. 

In “Hamlet,” at certain stages in the mo- 
tion, we have had Hamlet himself serving 
the same purpose in soliloquies, as follows: 

1. At the close of the first royal audience. 
(“‘O that this too too solid flesh.”’) 

2. At the close of Act II—Hamlet’s Geth- 
semane. (‘“O, what a rogue and peasant 
slave am J.’’) 

3. In the third act. (‘To be, or not to be.’’) 

4. After the mimic play. (“Tis now the 
very witching time of night.’’) 

5. While the King is at prayer. 
sword in hand. 

. 6. Hamlet on the plain in Denmark. Ham- 
let ‘goes apart’”’—another Passion or Agony. 

7. At the end of the drama, Hamlet ap- 
pears to all, through Horatio, as the classic 
Avenger. 

Thus, in an effective sense, Hamlet, taking 
the place of creatures from the other worlds, 
partakes of their mystic nature, and cannot 
be seen by the other actors as the audience 
sees him. ‘The heart of Hamlet’s mystery”’ 
evolves out of the Revenge drama, where 
spirits and Furies were supposably unseen 
witnesses and hidden prompters of the scene. 


XXXII. 


Why did the drama of Hieronimo take so 
strong a hold on Shakespeare? Why is Hier- 
onimo, here at the close, immanent, indwell- 
ing? ‘Never shalt thou force me to reveal,” 
cries Hieronimo; ‘The rest is silence,” 
breathes the dying Hamlet. 

“Know I am Hieronimo, the hapless father 
of a hapless son.” Shakespeare was at this 
time in the situation of Hieronimo. He had 
gained a coat-of-arms for his father and for 
his house. He had won riches for his son. 
And now Hamnet was dead. All was lost. 
Would he not look to Hieronimo? Is he not 
himself Hieronimo? And though he did not 
intrude his private grief upon our physical 
vision, is it not clearly visible to our own 
immanent eye? 


Hamlet, 
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XXXIV.—AFTER THE PLAY 


We have sat at the drama of ‘Hamlet,” 
and its motion has been slow. What con- 
structive thing was the cause of our impa- 
tience? Why have the actors of our day 
dared to ‘“‘cut” the text? 

Probably the main reason lies in the fact 
that we ourselves did not see the King and 
Queen commit the murder of the elder 
Hamlet. We are not sufficiently incensed 
against Claudius as villain of the play. 
Nor is it entirely feasible to regard Laertes 
with horror. 

This is because the drama opened with 
the murder done. But did not Shakespeare 
attempt to remedy this trouble? Ay, that 
he did—in the dumb-show, where the mur- 
der is enacted in pantomime, and again in 
the mimic situation. However, the optique 
of the stage is so deceptive to the writer of a 
play that at the test-moment in question we 
are looking at Hamlet, the King, etc., and 
the little scene is so far in perspective that it 
passes almost for nothing. It should be as 
appalling as the murder of Duncan in ‘“‘Mac- 
beth,” but it does not “act out.” ‘‘Mac- 
beth” is a good drama per se for the very 
reason that “‘Hamlet”’ is a faulty one. Psy- 
chologically, one is justified in feeling that 
Shakespeare passed directly: from “‘Hamlet”’ 
to “Macbeth,” rejoicing in the opportunity 
to place a guilty King and Queen in the cen- 
tre of the stage, where, artistically, they be- 
long. 

The King and Queen in “Hamlet” have 
not done anything—their past does not hor- 
rify us. Their marchings in and out are 
slow and supererogatory. We want to see 
Hamlet. He, at least, can talk about him- 
self—Ourselves. 

Again, Hamlet chagrins us by his procras- 
tination. This does not appear to be so 
deeply calculated by Shakespeare as the 
commentators say. It can descend directly 
from Hieronimo. Turn to our synopsis of 
Hieronimo. At the end of Act I of Kyd’s 
tragedy, the Ghost upbraids Revenge for in- 
action; at the end of Act II this rebuke is 
repeated; at the end of Act III the Ghost 
actually has to awaken Revenge from sleep; 
and, when the Ghost is satisfied, at the end 
of Act IV, the tragedy is finished. There- 
fore, conspicuous delay in the Vengeance 
came down from “the Spanish Tragedy,” 
and that delay was the subject of continuous 


criticism on the part of the Ghost. Psy- 
chologically, in Shakespeare’s work, Hamlet 
serves as Ghost, Fury, etc., and, command- 
ing so much of the time of the first poet of 
the world, the character of Hamlet, by itself 
considered, becomes the most poetical, phil- 
osophical and diverse of personages. Froude, 
in the cabin of his ship, on the way to South 
Africa and beyond, in ‘‘Oceana,” wondered 
which one were the most real to him—Ham- 
let or Julius Cesar. 

This fullness of Hamlet— this extreme 
length of the part—is a fortunate variant 
of the structure of the ordinary Revenge 
drama—probably the world’s chief literary 
possession. 

XXXV. 

“Hamlet” does not offer the passages of 
splendid technical poetry that are numerous 
in “Macbeth” and “Lear.” The masses of 
the people love the ‘‘Hamlet” text the better 
on that account. But we make bold.to give 
the young reader this hint: In scanning iambic 
blank verse as good as Shakespeare’s, pro- 
nounce every syllable. Do not attempt to 
shorten the word the or whether, or any other 
word that is spelled out. Pronounce all past 
participles—ed—that are spelled out. It is 
good exercise to read the “‘Thanatopsis” by 
Bryant, aloud, pronouncing all the syllables. 
The real beauty of the English language can 
be seen only in this so-called ‘‘iambic” form, 
which depends for its success on innumerable 
variations from the iambic. 

While John Milton is the better technical 
artist, he learned all from Shakespeare, he 
lived to a greater age, he wrote poetry and 
not plays, and in the very perfection of his 
technique there is the more conspicuous ad- 
vertisement of his lesser inventive capacity. 
Shakespeare, beside being the master and 
teacher, was the greater (probably) in that 
he did not become the servant of his own 
technique or machine. His latest work re- 
vealed his greatest liberation. 

XXXVI. 

Reader, student or lover of Hamlet, or 
both, first we thank you. We have seen that 
a mind astonishingly alert—Shakespeare’s 
mind—played with the fantastic shadows of 
many myths—myths seemingly eternal in 
their influence. 

If men, as writers, act subconsciously, then 
we possess, through the medium of William 
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Shakespeare, a Hamlet which he himself could 
not have explained—which we cannot ex- 
plain. Yet advancing intellect and _psy- 
chology may—probably will—some day make 
it explicable. 

We ourselves feel, as we felt at the begin- 
ning, that the drama of “Hamlet” mirrors 
a state of the emotions in William Shake- 
speare caused by the early death of Hamnet 
Shakespeare, whereby there issued at Wil- 
liam Shakespeare’s hands, from a confused 
and refractory mass of material, the charac- 
ter of My Lord Hamlet,—par excellence the 
Human Sacrificial One. Humilet may wear 
the black trappings of the classic Avenger, 
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and he may commit the conventional cruel- 
ties or “errors” of the primitive Hero, yet 
we exult in the thought that the complacent 
world, in viewing him selfishly, has judged 
him right. 

When we pause to consider that “Hamlet” 
is but a small relative part of Shakespeare’s 
known work—a medial stage in his progres- 
sion—where shall we expect the Shakespeare 
cult to cease? Goldwin Smith was one of 
the first writers to elaborate the idea that 
Man cannot make a god who is not in his 
own image. If that be true—and we also 
so believe—Man makes a progressive the- 
arch‘cal move in deifying Shakespeare. 


THE END 





NOVEMBER 


OVEMBER, ere she goes, 
O’er hili and valley throws, 
And down the meadow ways, 
A violet-tinted haze, 
A pink and purple show; 
It seemeth flowers might blow 
Down in the shrunken grass, 
Where leisurely we pass. 


It is November’s way: 

She sends a cheer one day 
Of sunshine and blue skies, 
Bidding the butterflies 

To tarry yet awhile, 

With her sweet winning guile; 
Luring the birds to stay 

And sing another day; 


And then she turns and flings, 
With blast of icy wings, 

A cyclone furious, 

As if incurious 

Of every living thing 

Her fond beguilements bring. 
It is November’s way— 
Wistful and coy and gay! 


O joyous days and sad, 
Remember and be glad! 

The birds will sing again, 
The meadow and the lane 

Be starred with merry flowers; 
Will come the summer hours; 
November passeth by, 
Re-echoes her Good-bye! 




















THE SILENT TROMBONE 


By WILL GAGE CAREY 


HE rehearsal over, we were sitting com- 

fortably around the big stove in the cor- 
ner of the band-room, listening to the tales of 
adventure in foreign lands, as related by 
Rudolph Metzer, our trombone player. 

“Did you ever hear of a soundless trom- 
bone solo with a full band accompaniment?”’ 
queried Rudolph, looking around at the at- 
tentive circle we had formed about him. 
“No? Well, take it from me, the thing is 
possible,—and I was the gent that played it! 

“Through the help of a friend of mine, 
who stood well up in diplomatic circles, I 
obtained a place as trombone player in the 
crack military band of the Imperial Black 
Hussars,—an organization in which the 
ruling monarch,—I must withhold his name, 
and that of the empire; but will say that 
the first section of his cognomen is William,— 
and he wears his fierce military moustachios 
turned straight up at the ends,—I say, this 
monarch took especial pride in the band of 
the Black Hussars; as well he might, for I 
can state, with all modesty and moderation, 
it was composed of the finest musicians in 
the whole country. 

“Our uniforms were of the most gorgeous 
description. Our instruments, of the finest 
make, were heavily gold-plated and each was 
splendidly engraved with the emblem,— 
well, I had best not say what the emblem 
was! We were treated with the greatest 
consideration, although we were under 
strict discipline; especially were we re- 
quired to keep our uniforms, instruments 
and accoutrements in a state of absolute 
perfection, both as regards appearance and 
serviceable condition. The slightest infringe- 
ment of this rule would result in the immediate 
dismissal of the offender; as our band was 
considered a most enviable one to which to 
belong—you may take it from me—the boys 
kept things, pretty well scoured up all the 
time, for we never knew when we would be 
tumed , out, for inspection. 

"One morning, after a particularly fatigu- 
ing series of maneuvers on the drill field, we 


were granted an hour’s respite, and immedi- 
ately sought the seclusion of a near-by tavern 
for, the®refreshment our rapid marching had 
made well-nigh imperative. We left our 
instruments carefully spread upon the grass 
in the shade of a large tree at one side of the 
field; our drum-major remained with them 
to see that they were not molested. 

“Suddenly word was brought to us that 
the Inspector-in-charge had arrived from 
the palace, and requested our immediate 
presence on the field for inspection. We hur- 
ried over, and found the Inspector, mounted 
on a superb black horse, awaiting us. Hastily 
taking up our instruments, we assumed our 
proper places and stood in marching order. 

“He made a hasty examination of our 
uniforms and instruments, then made a re- 
quest considerably out of the ordinary. He 
said to our leader that he desired to note par- 
ticularly our appearance while playing on the 
march, and directed that we march down 
the main street toward the palace, and to 
begin to play when he gave the signal. Our 
leader picked out a stirring march, one in 
which the trombones especially had a strong 
and prominent part, and we started off down 
the street, keeping time to the drums. 

“Presently the Inspector - signalled our 
leader; the drums sounded off and we began 
to play. 

“At that instant I became aware of two 
very astounding and disconcerting circum- 
stances: first, that the Inspector had ridden 
the black charger close up to my side; sec- 
ondly, that try as I might I was unable to get 
a sound from my instrument | 

“The four trombones occupied the lead- 
ing file; I was marching at the outside; in 
other words, in the forward right-hand 
corner of our formation. In this position 
the Inspector could keep his horse right at 
my side as we marched along; and this he 
did. 

“T felt the keen eyes of the Inspector 
riveted upon me. The cold sweat broke out 
on my forehead as I thought what the conse- 
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quences would be as soon as he learned the 
condition my instrument was in. I would 
be considered a disgrace to the band,—to 
the Black Hussars. 

“Fortunately, the slide to my instrument 
worked perfectly; the trouble seemed to be 
within, I could force no air through it. 

“In my desperation I resolved upon a 
daring course. 

“I knew every note of the march without 
so much as a glance at the music; this enabled 
me to devote my whole attention to manipu- 
lating the slide of the instrument precisely 
as I would have done if actually playing. 
It was my only chance. The trombone 
players, marching abreast of me, had identic- 
ally the same parts as my Own; so, as we 
marched along in the front rank, our slides 
glided in and out in perfect unison, like four 
dazzling streaks of golden sun-light! Not 
a hair’s breadth did they vary in their light- 
ning-like movements, though the strain on 
me was becoming intense. The Inspector 
still rode at my side; not a second did he take 
his eyes off of me! Still I felt that I might 
yet conceal from him the dire calamity which 
seemed to have befallen my usually reliable 
and trustworthy instrument. 

“‘On—on we marched! I was beginning 
to feel a little more confident now of myself, 
and the ultimate success of my strategy. I 
even began to put on a few extra frills I was 
too frightened to think of at first. Though 
I was not forcing a particle of air through 
the instrument, I went through the most 
elaborate contortions of doing so, until I was 
red in the face with my exertions. But I 
felt that I was struggling in a worthy cause; 
not only my own position, but the honor of 
the Black Hussars was at stake. 

“Now the trombones burst forth into a 
loud, crashing solo, but I was right along 
with them; apparently no member of the 
band was helping more to swell that mighty 
wave of sound than myself. I looked out 
of the corner of my eye, to ascertain from the 
Inspector’s expression whether he was aware 
of my subterfuge; his face was perfectly 
passive; I could determine nothing from it. 
Yet when I looked away again it seemed to 
me I could feel his sharp, black eyes burning 
at the back of my neck. 

“Finally, just as we neared the palace, the 
Inspector ordered a halt. He turned and 
addressed a few words to our leader, com- 
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plimenting him on our appearance. I began 
to breath easier. Just then he tossed the 
bridle-rein to a groom and came, directly 
toward me. Taking my instrument he 
handed it to one of the other members, dis- 
missed the band with a wave of his hand and 
directed me to follow him. 

“My heart sank within me. After all 
then, he had detected me; I would be dis- 
missed in disgrace. 

“We proceeded in silence until we had 
reached a remote and secluded chamber of 
the palace; here he stopped short and sud- 
denly faced me. If I had been surprised by 
all that had already happened I was dumb- 
founded now. The Inspector had thrown 
aside his air of haughty dignity and was 
literally doubled-up with laughter; I was 
really afraid that he was going into convul- 
sions. 

“«That—ha! ha!—that solo—of yours!’ 
he gasped at length, between spasms of 
laughter; ‘why man,—I fixed that trom- 
bone myself so that you couldn’t get a sound 
out of it!’ 

“I could scarcely believe my senses. 

““*Why, Inspector, I don’t understand—’ 

““Of course you don’t! Of course you 
don’t,’ he broke in, ‘but you will!’ 

“In a moment he had recovered himself 
entirely, .but his manner was most friendly 
as he related the meaning of the strange 
happenings. 

“Let us get at the facts of the case at 
once,’ he said decisively. ‘His Majesty 
has directed me to find a man to take com- 
plete control of a band at one of our remote 
military posts, where there has been con- 
tinual strife, both internal and with the 
adjoining provinces. The position requires 
a man who can think quickly, who can exe- 
cute; in short a diplomat who can grapple 
with an emergency; who will make abso- 
lutely the best of any exigency which may 
arise. We expected to have no little diffi- 
culty in finding just the man for the place. 
I put you to the test today; you fill the re- 
quirements. It will be my pleasure to in- 
form his Majesty I have found the man. 
What do you say, can you do it? Will you 
accept the commission?’ 

“He paused and stood gazing at me ques- 
tioningly and searchingly. 

‘Inspector,’ I said eagerly, after saluting, 
‘you have only to command me!’ ” 











AT A MILITARY TOURNAMENT 


BY MITCHELL MANNERING 


HERE is a fascination in associating a 
town, city or village with someone who 
lives there. Whenever I visit a city in which 
I have an acquaintance, I begin to feel at 
home whether I chance to see him or not. 
Seated in the new Terminal Station at 
Washington, on the hottest night of the year, 
awaiting a belated train, I fell into conversa- 
tion, between yawns, with a gentleman of dis- 
tinguished bearing who resembled a promi- 
nent senator. As the acquaintance developed 
little by little, we found that we had visited 
the same places and had many common ac- 
quaintances. Imagine my delight when I 
discovered that he had a copy of “Heart 
Throbs”—no more yawns—which he liked 
very much, and was also a reader of the 
NATIONAL MacazineE. Now I was awake! 
No reserve for us now. I was talking with Mr. 
John Donovan of St. Joseph, Missouri, presi- 
dent of the St. Joseph Stock Yards Co., and 
an all around, pushing citizen of the United 
States of America. Mr. Donovan had been 
in Washington arranging for a military tourna- 
ment at St. Joseph. During the hot spell 


in the city he had managed to get through 
the most trying hours of the day by the aid 
of an electric fan, while he watched the flight 
of the airships, and made arrangements to 
have the army dirigible balloon as a veri- 
table capsheaf of the tournament. The will- 
power and ability of the man to accomplish 
whatever he undertook delighted me. I felt 
that I liked John Donovan all through. 

“You are coming down to attend that 
military tournament?” he asked. 

What could I say to such a man but that 
I should surely attend. 

= a OS 

On the last day of the festivities I arrived 
in St. Joseph, and for the first time looked 
upon that splendid city in gala dress; the na- 
tional colors sparkling and fluttering on the 
wires stretched across the streets and the 
buildings all in holiday dress. 

Everyone in the city knows John Donovan 
—one of the strong men. St. Jo has reason 
to be proud of him, and he has reason to be 
proud of St. Jo. 

By the way, the residents of this splendid 
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city object very much to having its name 
abbreviated, and greatly prefer the good old 
title, St. Joseph, given by the French voy- 
ageur in honor of his patron saint. 

Mr. Donovan was born in Maryland, where 
his ancestors had lived for many generations; 
but his father went West forty years ago and 
settled in St. Joseph. It is natural that his 
son’s heart and soul should be wrapped up 
in the city where all his interests are centered, 
and that he should dearly love his beautiful 





home, located in the central residential sec- 
tion, where he and his have resided for years. 
The old house where John Donovan and his 
wife started housekeeping still stands on an 
adjoining lot. 

A ride from the station behind Mr. Dono- 
van’s' splendid horse, a beautifully-propor- 
tioned and handsome animal of high spirit 
and perfect action, was exhilarating. The 
swift, tireless, well-trained creature was as dear 
to John Donovan as the storied “Arab steed” 
was to his master. We drove first to the 
new Auditorium, just dedicated with a not- 
able military ball. It is one of the hand- 
somest and most substantial auditoriums in 
the United States. The new custom house, 
post office, public library, Elks’ Club and 
Scottish Rite Cathedral are all monuments 
of the St. Joseph spirit. The new hotel is 
named for Robideaux, the founder of St. 
Joseph. He was a French voyageur, or 
rather Indian trader, for in those early days 
St. Jo was the gateway to the great South- 
west, was built up largely during the Mexi- 
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can War, and became still more prosperous 
when the Forty-Niners started to cross the 
plains to California. ‘The town is noted for 
its very extensive dry goods, grocery and 
other jobbing houses, which unmistakably 
show that the genius for trading devel- 
oped in those early days when St. Joseph 
was a frontier post has lost nothing with 
the lapse of years. The development of 
the Gulf ports and the railroad systems 
collect the vast products of the agricultural 
and grazing coun- 
try around it, and 
have given St. 
4 : _ Joseph its 100,000 
i inhabitants and 
vast trade, and 
: enabled it to hold 
its own, despite 
the rigorous com- 
petition in the 
s wif t-developing 
Southwest. 
ho 

The great em- 
bankment of the 
levee, which is val- 
uable reclaimed 
factory sites, 
has compelled the 
fickle Missouri 
to “stay her proud waves” and refrain 
from her early proclivities to change her 
course and channel about every other 
year. It has also resulted in making ‘‘Lake 
Contrary,” nothing more nor less than 
a forgotten part of the stately Missouri 
River, detached at one time from her main 
channel and left behind when she _pur- 
sued her way to fresh fields and river-bed new. 
It is a fine body of water, and is belted by 
many charming summer cottages. Over 
5,000 regular troops were in camp and par- 
ticipated in the military tournament, which 
was held at the same time as the fat stock 
show. 

General Morton, who commands the De- 
partment of the Missouri, was at headquar- 
ters packing, ready for breaking camp on 
the morrow. It was a field day, and the 
spacious arena was filled with at least 10,000 
people waiting to witness the army maneuvers. 
There were many incidents of the day’s ex- 
ercises that were impressive, and some that 
were almost dramatic; I could well believe 
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that such tournaments do more than any- 
thing else to popularize the army. ‘The per- 
sonnel and character of the recruits during 
the past year have greatly improved, and the 
old Seventh Cavalry—which was Custer’s regi- 
ment—maintains its reputation as a ‘“‘crack 
regiment” in all respects. One can sympa- 
thize with officers who strive so hard to make 
their men efficient, when it is remembered that 
the term of service is so short that it is neces- 
sary to drill new levies every year or two, 
making it impos- 
sible to give the 
older men much 
needed instruc- 
tion. It is sur- 
prising that regi- 
ments are not 
always in a more 
or less embryonic 
condition under 
this arrangement. 

It was a pleasure 
to greet Captain 
Tommy Tomp- 
kins (no, not 
Tommy Atkins), 
he of the long 
mustache, who 
personally resem- 
bles General Cus- 
ter, who died at the head of his bold 
riders at the battle of the Big Horn, one 
of the most picturesque characters and bold- 
est cavalry leaders of the Civil War. I enjoyed 
meeting several officers during my visit 
to the camp—that field of great brown bee- 
hives spread abroad throughout the beautiful 
park through which wandered strong-limbed 
young fellows, attired in their picturesque 
khaki suits, gaiters and slouch hats, suggest- 
ive of many scenes of danger and romance, 
for many of ‘‘the boys” here had seen ser- 
vice in the Philippines and in Cuba during 
the Spanish War. 

Me cat ae 

The entrance of the mounted band on white 
horses and the dash of the cavalry was an in- 
spiring sight, even better than the Rough Rider 
maneuvers in a Wild West show, for here it 
was the real business. The spirited music 
played during the saber drill seemed to inspire 
the flashing steel itself. One could but think 
that if the mimic war of the arena proved so 
thrilling, what must real maneuvers be, when 
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the swift rush of the battery and lightning 
whirl of the heavy guns tear over rock and 
crashing underwood, or the pieces wheel 
into line. 

Among the spectators were a group of 
soldiers ‘‘off duty,” who cheered their com- 
radesinarmsinthe arena. Inthe wall-scaling 
practice there was a hundred yards to run in 
all, with a fourteen-foot fence half way to be 
scaled—then to drop on the firing line. The 
men hopped on each other’s shoulders and 





DASHING FEATS IN THE ARENA 


pulled one another over the fence, then ran the 
remainder of the distance, dropped flat on 
their faces and fired four shots each—all in 
from forty to fifty seconds. This had the 
thri!l and daring that recalled the siege of 
Pekin. 

Building and demolishing by the engineer 
corps was a thrilling feat. They built the 
bridge, passed the wagon train over it, and 
then blew it up—all done strictly on the Ameri- 
can plan. 

The most spectacular feature was the horse- 
manship displayed by the bare-back squads. 
They went over hurdles, standing on their 
horses in twos and threes, managing two or 
three horses at times with all the imperious 
majesty of a Ben Hur in a chariot race. 

General Morton, the department com- 
mander, and Colonel Ward of the Seventh 
were in the reviewing stand that day, with 
officers of the various regiments, looking after 
the record of their boys as they went through 
the drills assigned them. In the clear light 
of the autumn afternoon, under the open 
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sky, every movement was of keen interest 
to the spectators in revealing some of the 
work of the regular army. The program con- 
cluded with a tug of war, which vindicated 
the prowess of the infantry as “tug-of-wars- 





THE FAMOUS SABER DRILL WHERE COMMANDS ARE GIVEN IN MUSIC 


” 


men”; the cavalry,made good at the relay 
foot races, and the artillery were adepts at 
scaling walls. Each branch of the service 
had its special maneuver and its own partic- 
ular type of men. 

=: “2 

During the week ‘ i t 
of the tournament f i : 
the visitors be- 
came more or less 
partisan, some 
admiring one regi- 
ment and some 
another, with all 
the fervor of base- 
ball “fans.” Many 
favored the old 
Seventh; others 
pinned their faith 
on the Thirteenth 
Infantry; others 
on the Second 
Cavalry, and still 
others thought 
the maneuvers of the Thirteenth and Sixteenth 
Infantry could not be improved upon, while 
the Fifth Field Artillery had many admirers. 

One of the features of the tournament was 
the flights of the army airship, under the 
direction of the lieutenant who was to have 
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been assisted by Lieutenant Selfridge, who 
was killed at Fort Meyer. The great balloon 
house where the dirigible airship was stored 
was the center of attraction to many people. 
Several successful flights were made. The 
maneuvers of the 
airship were 
viewed with the 
same eager inter- 
est bestowed on 
automobile exhib- 
its at a country 
fair a few years 
ago. 

Soldiers were 
there from Fort 
Leavenworth, 
Fort Riley and 
Des Moines posts. 
Part of the Sev- 
enth left Lake 
Contrary camp 
and marched to 
Fort Reilley, 
where they are 
stationed. The squadron of the Thirteenth 
Cavalry marched about two hundred miles, 
returning to Fort Leavenworth, taking this 
opportunity to fulfill the requirement of cav- 
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alry organization—a march of two hundred 
and fifty miles annually. 

In the same week the Interstate Live Stock 
and Horse Show was held at the South St. 
Joseph Stock Yards. This has become an 
annual institution of great interest to stock 
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raisers and breeders in the famous corn belts 
of Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska. 

The exhibits of thoroughbred horses, cattle, 
hogs and sheep were the finest shown in any 
of the live stock circuits. By holding the 
stock show at this time, the stock raisers were 
enabled to see one of the best educational 
exhibits of the year in that part of the country, 
and at the same time increase their respect 
and love for Uncle Sam’s soldier boys; the 
two affairs, however, were absolutely inde- 
pendent and separate. 

In the golden afternoon sunlight, the peo- 
ple passing in and out of the fat stock show 
looked prosperous and happy, the sprink- 
ling of soldiers giving variety to the scene. 
Much can be learned in a few hours at a 
show of this kind, studying the highly inter- 
esting Shorthorns, Herefords and other 
prize cattle and live stock. Here were sun- 
dry varieties of hogs, including the Berk- 
shires and the Hampshires, with their pecu- 
liar streak of white over the shoulders, and 
the old reliable Poland Chinas. The feat most 
admired at this show was clearly the growing 
of a hog as big as a barrel inside of a year. 

The live stock exhibit of Swift & Company 
was of especial interest. St Joseph has al- 
ways been an important production center for 
this company. Their united action has im- 
mensely developed the live stock industry of the 
Southwest, probably one of the most profit- 
able in the country. 

Another interesting feature of this fat stock 
show was the Swift & Company milk-fed 
chickens, gorging themselves at the milk 
troughs, continually building up that fine 
white meat which is considered an especial 
dainty, and can only be obtained by this 
method of dieting. The stock yards of St. 
Jo are among the finest in the world. 

St. Joseph seems to be headquarters for 
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the Missouri mule, such animals as one may 
not hope to breed outside of that state. It 
is not surprising that these hardy beasts are 
in great request in Africa and all over the 
world, for the Missouri mule has no peer 
in the commissary’s service, whether on 
the veldts of Africa or the plains of 
Manchuria. 

Every moment of my visit to St. Joseph 
was enjoyable, but none more so than when 
I discovered old friends among the news- 
paper men. This city has long enjoyed a 
reputation for having some of the best news- 
papers in the country. They are the real 
aggressive, progressive kind, and have a 
high character as well as circulation. 

Of course I could not leave the city with- 
out a glimpse of Lover’s Lane, sung of by 
Eugene Field in one of his homesick moments: 

“Saint Jo, Buchanan County, 
Is leagues and leagues away; 
And I sit in the gloom of this rented room, 
And pine to be there today. 
Yes, with the London fog around me 
And the bustling to and fro, 


I am fretting to be across the sea, 
In Lover’s Lane, Saint Jo. 


“T would have a brown-eyed maiden 

Go driving once again; 

And I’d sing the song as we snailed along, 
That I sung to that maiden then: 

I purposely say, ‘as we snailed along,’ 
For a proper horse goes slow 

In those leafy aisles where Cupid smiles, 
In Lover’s Lane, Saint Jo.” 


The prairie winds whistled shrilly and the 
rain fell in torrents when I said goodbye to 
dear old St. Jo and my friend Donovan— 
a man who intensely loves his home, where 
with his friends he shows how an active busi- 
ness man can find enjoyment; a man devoted 
to his city, his state and his country. As we 
sped swiftly over the pavements behind that 
new horse, on our way to the railway station, 
I felt loth to leave his genial hospitality and 
the charming city of the new Southwest. 
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By SADA 


“T AIN’T got ennything agin the widder,” 

declared Hiram Sparks, “only she’s so 
dinged clus-fisted! I’m tole thar ain’t es 
menny pertaters in the hull township es she’s 
got in her suller, a holdin’ ’em thar fer higher 
prices; an’ thar ain’t enny apples ’tall, much, 
’ceptin’ what she’s got.” 

“The Lord takes keer o’ the widders,” 
said old Adam Reims piously. 

“He ain’t got much call ter keer fer Mis’ 
Pogg, she kin purty near look aeout fer her- 
self,” replied Hiram. He stood with his 
back to the stove, facing the ‘“‘dry-goods 
side” of Beazie’s store at Scrampton Corners, 
and did not see the woman who entered and 
asked Tod Pinkney for ten pounds of white 
sugar, and one pound of black tea. 

‘Talkin’ 0’ widders,” he went on, “look 
et ole Mis’ Simpkins down on the Crick 
Road. She tole me tother day thet she 
hedn’t half-enuff pertaters ter fodder ’em 
this winter, an’ she hoed out’n the hot sun 
day arter day. Why don’t the Lord take 
keer 0’ her an’ thum tow-headed gran’-chil- 
dern? Then thar’s Lem Single’s orphums, 
tryin’ ter git a livin’ out’n thur leetle three- 
corner patch. Car’line, she’s the biggest 
Single, tole me herself, thet they didn’t hev 
enuff pertaters to shake a stick et an’ didn’t 
scursly know what en apple looked like this 
year. An’ thet leetle widder Bill Hines left— 
look et her—with thum pindlin’ youngsters 
an’ no pertaters ter feed ’em on. This’ll be 
a hard winter on the pore, neow, I kin tell 
yer!” 

Adam Reims nodded his grizzled head and 
peered from beneath bushy eyebrows at the 
gaunt female, leaving the store with her 
packages, and a haunting memory of the 
words she had overheard. She deposited 
her bundles in a natty carriage, wrapped 
herself in a warm wolf-skin, taken from the 
back of the sleek horse, rattled the whip in 
the socket and said: 

“Git-up, Jenks, cl’ck, cl’ck.” 

The nearest way to her home was by the 


Creek Road, but Mrs: Pogg drove past the 
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turning and went around to the other side of 
the hill. Old Mrs. Simpkins had been 
gathering brush-wood when she passed on 
her way to the store, her thin skirts blowing 
wildly about in the sharp November wind. 
Mrs. Pogg could not banish the sight from 
her mind’s eye or help thinking of the tiers 
of wood corded up in her own spacious wood- 
house. 

“Pshaw!” she exclaimed. “How do I 
know but Granny Simpkins hes got more 
wood en she kin burn. [I ain’t got no call ter 
go snoopin’ ’round thar.” 

She had not thought that in taking this 
way home she must pass the little shanty 
where the Singles lived, until Jenks almost 
ran over a lanky boy, who was skurrying 
across the road in pursuit of a rooster as 
starved looking as himself. As he dodged 
from under the horse’s hoofs, he glanced up, 
making a saucy grimace, when he recognized 
Mrs. Pogg. ‘The widow set her lips grimly, 
and brought the lines down on Jenks so 
sharply, that his sudden start nearly un- 
seated her. 

“Them Singles she muttered con- 
temptuously. ‘Little harm ef they did git 
starved out. Sassy, shiftless set!’ Yet, 
plainer than the grimacing face, she recalled 
the thin body in its tattered clothes. 

“T’ve got a lot o’ Reuben’s things packed 
away,” she murmured, “thet could be cut 
over for thet boy; but I wouldn’t give a rag 
to them Singles, no, sir-ree, nota rag! They’ve 
allus bin a pesterin’ me. They took full half 
o’ my hick’ry nuts, en they was bringin’ a 
good price. Git-up, Jenks, cl’ck, cl’ck.” 

The well-fed horse trotted briskly along 
till he reached the road that went up the Hill, 
on top of which, gleaming whitely, set the 
Pogg domicile newly painted. Everything 
about the Pogg place was in perfect con- 
dition, comfortable and homelike. After 
her husband died, Mrs. Pogg had tried var- 
ious ways of getting along, and was best 
pleased to let out her land on shares to 
Stephen Gurley, who occupied the old house 
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across the road, where Mrs. Pogg had come, 
a bride, over thirty years ago. 

Down the road, a little way beyond the 
house, a small “burying-ground” was cut 
squarely from the side of a large meadow. 
There the dead of the Pogg family rested 
from their labors. Over part of the plot 
weeds and trailing berry-bushes rambled, 
with masses of tansy and live-for-ever; but 
in one corner it was different. A path had 
been cut around a lot that was graded higher 
than the ground about it. There was a space 
large enough for a grave; next to this a 
stately spire of gray granite proclaimed in 
gilt letters that ‘Here lieth Reuben Pogg.” 
Beyond were three small, white headstones 
in a row, with the names “ Jedidiah,” “ Ara- 
minta” and “Lucile” chiseled upon the 
tops. That small patch of earth was the 
casket that held the blighted hopes of Mrs. 
Pogg’s heart. 

As Jenks turned in at the barnyard gate, 
Mrs. Gurley appeared at her door and called 
to know if her husband should unharness the 
horse. Mrs. Pogg shook her head and at- 
tended to it herself. Then she went to the 
house and prepared her mid-day repast as 
carefully as if she had company. The 
square stand was drawn up near the fire and 
covered with a snowy cloth. Sausages were 
fried a crisp brown, and potatoes creamed; 
a fresh pot of tea was brewed, and white 
bread, golden butter, clover-honey, rich 
pound-cake and sugar-crusted cookies graced 
the board. She had just sat down to enjoy 
it when a knock sounded on the door. 

“Goodness!” she ejaculated. ‘Who on 
earth kin thet be?” 

When she opened the door, a girl of twelve 
years stood upon the step. Timidly she 
brought forth a pail from under the corners 
of her shawl. 

“Ma wants to know if you can spare her 
some milk, Mis’ Pogg, ’cause we only got 
beans an’ mush to eat, an’ Jimmie’s sick an’ 
wants milk—or—or—buttermilk,” she fal- 
tered, gazing into the stern face above her. 

“Yer one o’ them Hines youngens, ain’t 
yuh?” Mrs. Pogg inquired. 

“Yes’m, my name’s Kitty.” 

“So’s my cat’s,” growled Mrs. Pogg. 
“What a name fer a human! Yuh’d better 
ask Mis’ Gurley, ’cause she handles the milk 
mostly.” But just then a wagon came out 
of the Gurley driveway, and rattled swiftly 
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townwards with the entire Gurley family. 
“‘Wa’al, yuh may es well come in,” she said 
ungraciously. The child did so, and seated 
herself in the chair offered. Mrs. Pogg took 
the pail from her hand. 

“T’ll give yuh some this time,” she snapped, 
“but don’t come botherin’ ’round here enny 
more.” When she went to the cellar, she 
stopped at the churn Mrs. Gurley had been 
using that morning and filled the pail, hesi- 
tated, then turned back and emptied it. 
After looking for a moment at the shining 
pans on the rack, she went and filled it with 
rich milk. “Tl hev ter tell Mis’ Gurley 
somethin’,” she mused. “I can’t send but- 
termilk to a sick youngen.”’ 

When Mrs. Pogg left the kitchen, the 
child’s gaze wandered around the room, 
finally resting on the small table. “I guess 
that’s cake,” she whispered, “an’ I know 
them’s cookies, ’cause Ma us’ to make ’em. 
My, how nice ev’rything looks! That cake 
looks good an’ I bet it smells good!” She 
listened a moment with her eyes on the cel- 
lar door, then crept stealthily to the table. 
As she raised the plate, the door opened for 
Mrs. Pogg. The frightened child swayed, 
as if about to fall, and set the plate down 
heavily. 

“Oh, Mis’ Pogg!” she cried, “I didn’t 
touch the cake; I only took up the plate, an’ 
I wasn’t goin’ to eat it, honest an’ true!” 

The woman advanced with a grim smile. 
‘“‘No, I hardly s’pose yuh was,” she derided. 
“But I guess yuh’d et the cake ef yuh’d got 
a chance. I’ve a notion to give yuh some, 
seein’ yer so tempted. Here,” handing her a 
slice. 

“No’m, oh, no’m, Mis’ Pogg,” sniveled the 
child, feeling that it would choke her to eat it. 
“Could I trade it back to you, Mis’ Pogg, 
fer a hunk o’ bread fer Jimmie. He’s offul 
tired o’? mush.” Mrs. Pogg took the cake 
from the extended hand and wrapped it in a 
paper, with some cookies and slices of bread. 

“Thar,” she admonished, “yuh go straight 
home an’ don’t yuh ever touch folkses things 
agin! T’ain’t right!” 

“Don’t be scairt ef yuh miss some milk, 
Mis’ Gurley,” she called down the cellar- 
way that night, with the private ejaculation, 
“Thar, thet’s over with, an’ I don’t see enny 
need to tell her whar it went.” 

The next morning Farmer Gurley came in 
to talk over the poultry killing. “Shall I 
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save yuh aeout a nice fat chicken, or a small 
tarkey, Mis’ Pogg?” he asked. 

“T’ll let yuh know termorrow, Steve, yuh 
ain’t goin’ ter kill ’em terday, be yuh?” 

“Nope, not till Monday. I calkerlated 
ter take a load ter Kinzeyville Tuesday; 
can’t git red o’ menny ’round Scrampton.” 

“‘Wa’al, an’ so Thanksgivin’s next week,” 
she muttered, after Mr. Gurley was gone. 
“Thet ’minds me o’ Mis’ Munsen’s apples, 
she wanted ’em fer mincemeat. Mebbe I’d 
better run down with ’em.” She took a 
basket to the fruit cellar, where the red, 
green and golden hoard were stored, and 
filled it. Carefully locking the door, she 
went upstairs to don her warm, grey shawl 
and brown hood, then departed on her errand. 
She was a brisk walker and soon reached the 
four cottages built in a row down by the 
schoolhouse. 

“T swun to goodness ef I know which es 
Munsen’s,” she puzzled, “‘but I guess I’m 
right,” turning in at the second gate and 
knocking on the door. A moment later it 
was opened, and before she realized who 
stood there, she was saying, “I brung down 
some apples. I clean fergot till—” 

“Ma, ma, here’s Mis’ Pogg bringin’ us 
some be-u-ti-ful apples!” called the child, 
and Mrs. Pogg recognized Kitty Hines. A 
sad-faced woman had reached the door, and 
was thanking her in such a heartfelt manner 
that Mrs. Pogg could make no denial. 

“Do come in, Mrs. Pogg,” she urged. 
“You must be tired. We’ve never had 
such a kind neighbor, have we, Kitty?” 
But Kitty was coaxing Jimmie from behind 
the bedroom door. 

“Tt’s the good, nice lady, Jimmie,” Mrs. 
Pogg heard her saying, and a moment later 
she led the bashful little fellow in. Mrs. 
Pogg’s head swam and her heart beat very 
fast. 

“‘Jedidiah,” she whispered, then choked 
back her emotion. ‘Come here, little boy,” 
she said aloud. “My, but he is peaked!” 
Her heart-hungry eyes glowed as she laid 
her bony hand on Jimmie’s soft curls. 

“Ves,” said Mrs. Hines, “he’s a delicate 
laddie. He can’t bear hardships like Kitty. 
We raised so little on our place this year and 
I worked harder than ever; I carried water 
some nights till nine o’clock, during the 
drought; but I couldn’t get anything, only 
white beans, to grow worth a cent. I haven’t 
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much variety for the table, and Jimmie is 
always craving something I haven’t got. 
He gets thinner every day, but no wonder, 
for he don’t eat more than a sparrow.” 

Mrs. Pogg sat with a far-away look in her 
eyes, her hand still resting on Jimmie’s yel- 
low hair. “I’ve got such a lot o’ pertaters,” 
she murmured dreamily. ‘An’ apples an’ 
winter pears, an’ all sorts o’ preserves. The 
wheat done well an’ I got a heap ground, an’ 
the nicest buck-wheat flour yuh ever seen. I 
got turkeys an’ ducks an’ chickens an’ eggs 
an’ milk. An’ such a sight o’ vegetables— 
my land! Ain’t thet variety enuff fer enny- 
one?” 

“Certainly,’’ said Mrs. Hines, with flushing 
face; ‘‘but my dear Mrs. Pogg, really I wasn’t 
asking for anything more. You’ve already 
been so kind.” 

“Why shouldn’t Jedidiah hev ennything 
he wants?” went on Mrs. Pogg, as if she had 
not heard the protest. 

“Name be Jimmie,” piped the child, 
leaning against the friendly knee. 

“Yes, James, after my father,” corrected 
Mrs. Hines. 

“To be sure,” and Mrs. Pogg aroused from 
her waking dream. “A good honest name. 
My father’s also, James Orcutt. But, es I 
was sayin’, Mrs. Hines, thar’s a plenty o’ 
evrything at the farm. I’m comin’ down 
termorrow with Munsens’ apples, an’ I'll 


bring Jimmie somethin’ nice. Munsens 
live next door, don’t they?” 
“Yes,” replied Mrs. Hines. “But I 


I can’t allow you to trouble yourself for us.” 
She looked bewildered and felt more so. 
“Why, oh, why,” she wondered, “had people 
told such harsh and untrue stories about this 
kind woman.” 

“Goodness! Dunno es its enny mor’n 
neighborly.” Mrs. Pogg fairly glowed with 
friendliness. “I couldn’t use up what I’ve 
got in a dog’s age.” ‘Then she bustled away 
in an unnatural manner. 

When the next morning came she half re- 
gretted her promised generosity, and rather 
grudgingly filled a basket with various kinds 
of food that would provide a tempting 
variety. She had Farmer Gurley load it into 
the platform wagon, with a bag of potatoes 
and Mrs. Munsen’s apples. The day was 
cold and blustery and Mr. Gurley looked 
after her in good-natured contempt, as she 
went down the hill. 
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“She’s got wind o’ somebody es wants ter 
buy somethin’. She’s so all-fired graspin’ 
thet she’d freeze herself fer forty cents.” 
And he went whistling to his work. 

Mrs. Pogg delivered the apples, and then 
drove to the back door of the Hines cottage 
and unloaded her gifts. Even Jimmie’s 
charms could not lure her inside. She was 
not to be led into further folly. 

That night Mrs. Pogg had a wonderful 
dream. She awakened to the sunshine of 
Sunday morning with a thrilled conscious- 
ness. In her bewilderment at the strange 
impulses surging through her heart, she 
fully believed that she had beheld a vision. 

It seemed as if she had been aroused from 
slumber during the night, to find her room 
illumined by a soft roseate glow, with a 
clear, bright spot directly above her. While 
watching in awed wonder, a radiant angel 
appeared there, a golden halo surrounding 
her. The long lace-like drapery that en- 
shrouded her form was wafted about as if 
touched by a gentle breeze. A delicate 
fragrance filled the air, and there was the 
distant rise and swell of entrancing music. 
The glorious face smiled in tender loving- 
ness, and the angel hands were held out over 
her as if in benediction; while an exceedingly 
sweet and thrilling voice proclaimed: 

“Behold! I am the Spirit of Thanks- 
giving! A Gracious Father hath sent me 
forth to awaken founts of gratitude in slum- 
bering hearts, that shall pour forth countless 
blessings upon hapless humanity. In my 
wanderings I cometh to thee; for, up above, 
there sitteth at the Father’s table, the chil- 
dren of thy love and tears. Woulds’t thou 
have the intervening clouds disrupted, that 
they might look down upon thee in thy 
selfish joneliness? Arise! Sad and clouded 
heart, throw off thy stupor! And may the 
will of Our Father be done!” 

As the angel spoke, misty clouds seemed 
gathering around her, opening for an instant, 
to reveal in a far-off golden haze, the beloved 
faces of Jedidiah, Araminta and Lucile. 
Then the angel waved a sparkling wand, 
sending thrills of love and kindness into the 
heart of Mrs. Pogg. Finally, the glare of the 
scintillating wand became so dazzling that 
Mrs. Pogg awoke with a start, to find that 
she had slept later than usual, and the sun- 
shine was creeping in. 

The Gurleys were sitting at breakfast, 
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when a carriage rattled past. ‘“Wa/al, V’ll 
be dinged ef thar ain’t Hanner Pogg, a flyin’ 
off t'ward Scrampton this hour o’day!” ex- 
claimed Stephen. 

Grandma Simpkins, clad in a short night- 
gown and a quilted skirt, was trying to induce 
a fire made of damp brush-wood to burn, 
when the clattering of a wagon alarmed her. 

“Goodness me! an’ I in my petticoat!” 
she cried. Then in a whisper, “Hush!” to 
one of the grandchildren, who was scrambling 
out of bed. A knock sounded on the door, 
and the old lady crept noiselessly to a window 
and peeked out, then hastened to answer it. 

“Landy sakes! ef t’ain’t yuh, Mis’ Pogg, 
an’ I most scairt out o’ my gizzard!” she 
quavered, trembling with excitement. Mrs. 
Pogg laughed in a mirthless tone. 

“T guess I’m ruther early, Mis’ Simpkins, 
but I thought I’d start out in time ter miss 
the meetin’ folks. I came ter see ef yuh 
was goin’ ennywhar Thanksgivin’ ?” 

“Me? My suz! No, I ain’t got nowhar 
ter go!” 

“T want all o’ yuh ter spend yer Thanks- 
givin’ with me.” 

Grandma stood in wondering surprise. 
“Most sartainly we will, Mis’ Pogg, an’ 
mighty glad o’ the invite. We wuz ’spectin’ 
a purty slim Thanksgivin’ this year.” 

“Yer fire don’t burn good,” remarked Mrs. 
Pogg, dodging from one unpleasant duty to 
another. ‘Damp wood, I’m thinkin’. Yuh 
kin hev a couple cords o’ my beech; it’s well 
seasoned an’ Gurley kin haul an’ cut it, fer 
he ain’t over’n above busy jest now.” 

Grandma was almost speechless from 
amazement, but mumbled out a few words 
of gratitude, as Mrs. Pogg arose and stood 
with her hand on the latch. 

“T’ll come down an’ git yuh Thanksgivin’,”’ 
she concluded, going out and closing the door. 

“Wa’al, did I ever?” gasped Grandma, 
sinking weakly into the nearest chair. 

Mrs. Pogg drove briskly down the Creek 
Road and turned into Scrampton Turnpike, 
then on around the hill till the Single cottage 
came into view. After that Jenks jogged 
along to suit himself. 

“T hate it like pizen,” she muttered. “Ef 
twas ennyone but them Singles!” Never- 
theless, she drew up at the rickety gate, and 
a moment later the Singles were startled at 
hearing a knock on their unused front door. 
Neither Caroline nor Mrs. Pogg knew what 
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to say when they faced each other in the door- 
way. Caroline believed a complaint was 
about to be made against Joey, and was on 
the defensive. She was surprised to hear 
Mrs. Pogg ask: 

“How’s the lame girl? Yer sister what 
got hurt. I most fergot her, I ain’t seen her 
in so long.” 

“Oh, Lucile? She can’t walk, you know, 
she hasn’t walked in most a year.”’ 

“T didn’t know,” said Mrs. Pogg, “TI ain’t 
heard nuthin’ ’bout her, so I thought I’d call 
an’ see.” 

“Won’t you step through to the kitchen,” 
invited Caroline, her alarm abating. Mrs. 
Pogg accepted, feeling that she had gone too 
far to retreat. 

The front room was devoid of furnishings 
and the dreary kitchen made her shiver. 
Panes of glass were broken from the windows 
and old garments stuffed in the apertures. 
The stove was tipsily poised on three legs, 
with a pile of stones where the fourth had 
once been. An old pie-pan was substituted 
for a missing back lid. The furniture was 
scant and dilapitated. Wrapped in a ragged 
quilt and huddled into an old rocker, was a 
girl of fourteen years, who would have been 
sweetly pretty, had her face not been so thin 
and wan. 

“This is Lucile,” introduced Caroline. 
“Lucile, Mrs. Pogg has come to see you.” 

The blue eyes gazed shyly and wonderingly 
at the visitor, who tried to smile and failed 
dismally. Mrs. Pogg was shocked. She had 
not thought that the Singles were so poor. 
Shiftless she had always considered them; 
but poverty was plainly written over all. 
The revelation touched her strongly, and, to 
hide her real feelings, she set her lips even 
more sternly than usual and said in a frigid 
tone: 

“Wa/al, girl, I’m sorry yuh can’t walk. I 
was goin’ ter ask yuh up fer Thanksgivin’.”’ 

The sisters exchanged surprised glances, 
and Joey, crouched in a corner behind the 
stove, forgot himself and let out a shrill 
whistle. 

“Mercy!” scowled Mrs. Pogg. “Come 
out o’ thar, boy, what yuh hidin’ fer? I 
was goin’ ter ask whar yuh was. Thought 
I’d hev the hull shootin’-match up fer dinner.” 

Lucile, weakened by long illness and 
scanty fare, sat trembling, half-laughing and 
half-crying. Joey clapped his hands joy- 
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ously, and Caroline, overcome by this wave 
of good fortune, threw both arms around the 
reluctant Mrs. Pogg and gave her a hearty 
smack, causing that lady to beat a hasty re- 
treat, calling back that she would come after 
them on Thanksgiving morning. 

““Wa’al, the worst es over!” she exclaimed, 
as Jenks walked decorously toward the Hines 
dwelling. “I did think some o’ leavin’ them 
Singles out altogether, but I’m powerful 
glad I didn’t. Lucile—oh!” with a long- 
drawn sigh. “I most us’ to hate her, ’cause 
she lived an’ my Lucile didn’t. But, poor 
thing! she might es well be dead es propped 
up thar helpless es a broken-legged robin! 
Git-up, Jenks, cl’ck, cl’ck.” 

As Mrs. Pogg’s hands did not tighten the 
reins, Jenks continued to jog along in what 
he considered an orderly Sabbath gait. His 
mistress gazed dreamily ahead, a sad smile 
chasing among the lines of care about her 
mouth. At the Hines cottage she gave her 
invitation so coldly, that her manner would 
have chilled the good-nature of little Mrs. 
Hines, had she not been sure that one of the 
kindest hearts in the world beat under that 
frosty exterior. She accepted the invitation 
and murmured, “God bless the kind soul!” 

“‘Clorindy, sure’s yer born, Hanner Pogg es 
looney! She’s gin orders ter save ’er aeout 
tew fine tarkeys an’ tew chickens, an’ ter 
bring ’er oysters from Kinzeyville beside!” 
exclaimed Stephen Gurley the next morning. 

“Wa/al, I never!” ridiculed his wife, lean- 
ing against the kitchen wall, and casting 
her eyes upward. ‘Stephen, ’tisn’t posserbul 
she’s goin’ ter git married?” 

“Naw—shucks!” jeered Stephen. 
theless, he went out ruminatingly. 

“Three days ter git ready in,” bustled Mrs. 
Pogg. ‘“‘Mincemeat ter make an’ punkin 
ter stew; ’sides the pies an’ fruit cake an’ 
plum-puddin’, thar’s stuffin’ fer the turkey, 
an’ guess I'll bile the chickens an’ make a 
rich gravy on ’em, ter pour over hot biscuit.” 

In the silence of the following night, as 
she lay with aching limbs, after the unwonted 
labor of a very busy day, a happy thought 
struck her. 

“Now, ef I only hed Joey ter bring in the 
wood an’ tote water, ’sides runnin’ up an’ 
down the sullar stairs, what a lift it ’ud be. 
An’ Lucile could seed raisins an’ peel apples, 
a settin’ by the sunny winder, whar yuh kin 
look way down inter the holler. But— 


Never- 
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Car’line ’ud hev ter come,” she sighed. 
Then brightening, “she might be a rale good 
han’ ter perk up them front rooms. They 
might es well do some wurk es ter hev all the 
fun.” And Mrs. Pogg passed into a peace- 
ful sleep. 

The next day Jenks puffed up the steep 
hill with more femininity than he had ever 
thought to pull, while Joey trudged along 
behind, whistling merrily. Caroline was 
driving and laughing with Mrs. Pogg over 
her awkward handling of the reins, and that 
good lady was nearly hidden under the care- 
fully wrapped form of the big girl that she 
was holding tenderly on her lap. 
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The Single children thought there could 
be no better times than they had at the 
farmhouse, where, busy as bees, they flew 
around at Mrs. Pogg’s bidding. But the 
first days were as nothing to the one that 
came—the Great Day—when Mrs. Pogg 
royally entertained the widowed and the 
fatherless. She boldly introduced to the other 
guests her adopted daughters, Caroline and 
Lucile, and her boy Joey, while whispering 
softly to herself: 

“Thet beautiful Angel ain’t the only one; 
fer plain Hanner Pogg es truly a Spirit 0’ 
Thanksgivin’ ev’ry time them young, lovin’ 
lips kiss her old wrinkled face.” 





THE 


GIFT 


EAUTY, and youth, and love— 
These are thy own, O friend! 
What can the fates give more, 
Since these to thee they send? 


This is their added gift— 
Long days, warm, summer-sweet, 
Blended with youth’s high hopes, 
Alike how fair—how fleet! 


So, through thy future years, 
The lilac or the rose 

Shall be thy key to wealth untold, 
Which only memory knows. 


Ninette M. Lowater. 
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CLEARING CUT-OVER TIMBER LANDS IN WISCONSIN, WITH THE AID OF A HERD OF GOATS 


MAKING THE FARM HOME PAY 


SAYINGS by HON. JAMES WILSON 


Secretary of Agriculture 


VERY farmer must necessarily be inter- 
ested in everything pertaining to the 
breeding, care and sale of domestic animals. 
The future conservation of our farming 
resources, the maintenance of soil fertility 
and proper methods of farm management, are 
all contingent in a measure on a just apprecia- 
tion of the animal. The Government’s work 
respecting the support and preservation of 
our animal industry covers a number of 
fields. 
The important meat inspection act, passed 
a few years ago, largely augmented this work. 
Last year upward of 2,500 government em- 
ployes were engaged in the important work 
of meat inspection, which covered approxi- 
mately 51,000,000 animals, practically all of 
which were inspected both before and after 
slaughter. Approximately 150,000 carcasses 
and over 500,000 parts were condemned for 


disease or other cause. With the rapid 
systematization of the handling of meats, the 
importance and need for this inspection be- 
comes more and more apparent. As a means 
of protecting our own people and of giving 
strength and support to our foreign markets, 
the work is of the highest importance to the 
farmer. The Government not only inspects 
animals used for food both before and after 
slaughter, but extends this work to live- 
stock. Over 500,000 head were inspected 
for export last year. This class of work 
gives confidence to our trade and prevents 
losses of animals in transit, which a few 
years ago were very heavy. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to the proper 
upbuilding of Southern agriculture has been 
a lack of domestic animals. The Texas 
fever has greatly delayed the introduction 
of high-grade live-stock into this region. 
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The department has for a number of years 
been taking measures for the eradication of 
the tick. Active work was begun in 1906, 
the investigation covering areas in Virginia, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Arkan- 
and_ California, 


sas, Oklahoma, Texas, 





ee 


WHERE NEW FARM 
covering 60,000 square miles. The work 
of quarantine has been conducted in co- 
operation with the state authorities, and 
various improved 
methods for the eradi- 
cation of ticks have 
been used, including 
pasture rotation and 
dipping, spraying, and 
hand-dressing with oil 
and oil emulsion. This 
work will insure more 
live-stock for the South, 
better sales, freer 
transportation of the 
same from the North 
to the South, and 
vice versa. 

One of the greatest 
scourges of the farmer 
of the Middle West is 
hog cholera. Millions 
of dollars are lost every year through this 
disease, and many of the best scientists of the 
country have tried to prevent and check its 
ravages. The Government has recently 
determined and demonstrated that the con- 
tagion of hog cholera consists of a virus which 
exists in the blood and other fluids of dis- 
eased animals, but this virus is invisible. 


THERE’S PLENTY 


HOMES ARE ESTABLISHED 
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It is not like some of the germ diseases— 
tuberculosis, for example, the germ of which 
can be seen with a microscope. The de- 
partment has brought forward a method of 
immunizing hogs against cholera, and the 
results show clearly that this method is a 
comparatively certain 
one for protecting 
hogs against the dis- 
ease. Hogs that have 
recovered from _ the 
disease, or that have 
been exposed without 
contracting it, receive 
sub-cutaneous _ injec- 
tions of virulent blood 
from diseased hogs, 
and thus their immun- 
ity is heightened. The 
blood serum of these 
immunes is then used 
in vaccinating the hogs 
which it is desired to 
protect. The method 
giving the best results 
is to inject blood from diseased hogs simul- 
taneously with the immune serum. The 
Department of Agriculture is making a 
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OF WORK AND A MEASURE 


PROFIT 


OF 


special effort to have this method exten 
sively tested; and during the past summer 
some of our department corps have been 
actively engaged in pointing out and directing 
the use of the method among the several 
Western experiment stations where demon- 
strations can be practically carried on. 
Other lines of work in animal husbandry 
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conducted by the Government deal with the 
distribution of vaccine for the prevention of 
blackleg, tuberculin and mallein for diag- 
nosing tuberculosis and glanders in cattle and 
horses. Nearly a million and a quarter doses 
of blackleg vaccine were sent out last year. 
Horse breeding, 
sheep breeding, studies 
in animal nutrition, 
studies in dairy investi- . 
gation and experiments 
in butter production, 
cheese investigations, 
the improvement of 
milk supplies, studies 
of creamery work—all 
these lines of investi- 
gation are being con- 
ducted by the depart- 
ment at Washington. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S 
WORK FOR FORESTRY 


Up to the advent of 
the present administra- 
tion twelve years ago, forestry was receiving 
comparatively little attention at the hands 
of the Government. A small office in the 
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department, with an expenditure of a few 
thousand dollars yearly, represented the 
Department of Agriculture’s part of this 
work. It is true that forest reserves had 
been established, but these reserves had not 
been put upon a systematic basis. The 
phenomenal growth of the interest in forestry 
is due primarily to the strong support which 
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the national administration has given the 
subject and the active and indefatigable work 
of the present forester. The Department of 


Agriculture has given its strongest support to 
this important work. 
At the beginning of 1907 the area of the 
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national forests was less than 107,000,000 
acres; at its close more than 150,000,000 acres. 
Nearly all the timber land of the unappropri- 
ated public domain is 
now under actual 
administration by the 
forest service. This 
means that it is being 
protected against fire, 
theft, and wasteful 
exploitation; that its 
power to grow wood 
and store water is be- 
ing safeguarded for all 
time, and that, never- 
theless, its present sup- 
ply of useful material 
is open to immediate 
use wherever it is 
wanted. The timber 
in the national forests, 
which is the legacy of 
the growth of centuries, is now in the 
truest sense public property, administered 
for the benefit of the people—primarily for 
the benefit of the people of the West, since 
they are nearest at hand; but on_ the 
whole for the benefit of every part of the 
country, since the welfare of every section 
is interwoven with that of all others. The 
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communities and settlers adjacent to these 
forests are safe from any fear of monopoly 
of one of the chief necessities of civilized 
man. Though the value of the forests as 
public property is not measured by what they 
turn into the treasury of the Government, 
but by what they contribute to the welfare 
of the people in the states in which they lie, 
it is none the less a matter of striking im- 
portance that the receipts from them during 
the year totaled over $1,500,000. ‘The cost 
of their administration to the Government, 
including that part of the expenditures for 
the Forest Service in Washington, was less 
than $1,500,000. In other words, the forests 
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are already self-supporting, though they have 
been under the control of expert foresters 
less than three years. 

Great questions having to do with the 
proper utilization of the forests, important 
matters concerning water rights, grazing, the 
handling of forest products, etc., are being 
handled by the Government. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S INTEREST IN PURE FOOD 


The Secretary of Agriculture has recently 
been charged with the important duty of 
enforcing the Food and Drugs Act, which 
became effective June 30, 1906. This is one 
of the most far-reaching laws that has been 
placed upon the statute books in recent years. 
The object of the law is to protect all the 
people against fraud and adulterations as 
practiced in the manufacture, sale, and hand- 
ling of foods and drugs. The Secretary of 
Agriculture had important questions to de- 
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termine in the matter of proper regulations 
that would carry out the provisions of the 
law, and at the same time place no unneces- 
sary annoyance or burden upon legitimate 
trade. Although there have been no actual 
cases instituted in the courts under the new 
Food and Drugs Act, the moral effect of the 
Act has become apparent in every branch of 
trade connected with the food industry. It 
has been gratifying to note that the trade 
itself has been almost unanimous in suppor 
of the principles of the law. 


HOW THE GOVERNMENT REACHES THE FARMER 


The National Government is expending 
annually nearly $12,- 
000,000 and now has 
over 10,000 employes 
engaged in the work 
for the benefit of the 
farmer. The work of 
the Department of 
Agriculture covers 
many fields—studies of 
climate, soil, crops, 
animals, statistics, and 
all other: matters per- 
taining to agriculture 
and agricultural pro- 
duction. Its investiga- 
tions are conducted in 
the laboratory and the 
field. Its advice, 
assistance and recom- 
mendations are based on _ sound, _thor- 
oughly tested, scientific principles. The 
great problem of the department, however, 
is to carry the information it gains through 
all of its work to the people. This is done 
in a number of ways—by the publication of 
special bulletins on topics which have been 
made the subject of investigations, experi- 
ments and demonstrations; the publication 
of brief practical circulars, calling attention 
to special things that the farmer should or 
should not do in helping him to a larger 
income from the soil; and last and most im- 
portant is the issue of large numbers of 
Farmers’ Bulletins, which are sent broad- 
cast to farmers in all sections of the United 
States. During the past year the depart- 
ment issued 1,415 publications, 596 being 
new and 819 reprints. These publications 
comprised 52,000 printed pages, and the 
total number of copies aggregated over 
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16,000,000. As already indicated, the Farm- 
ers’ Bulletins are the most popular publica- 
tions of the department. Forty-two new 
bulletins were issued during the year, the 
number of copies, printed being 1,100,000; 
while 443 reprints of bulletins were made in 
editions aggregating over 5,000,000. 

The department is finding that there are 
other ways of reaching the farmer, and is 
putting into practice methods which are 
yielding most satisfactory results. A few 
years ago there was introduced into the 
South a small insect from Mexico, which 
attacked the cotton and immediately began 
to cause serious damage to the crop. This 
insect, known as the 
cotton boll weevil, has 
spread rapidly through 
Texas and parts of 
adjacent states and has 
destroyed millions of 
dollars’ worth of cot- 
ton. All efforts in the 
matter of eradicating 
the insect were un- 
successful. It was 
found by the Govern- 
ment, however, that by 
improved systems of 
farm practice, diversi- 
fication of crops, the 
application of know- 
ledge gained in labor- 
atory studies and in 
field work, cotton could be grown despite 
the presence of the weevil: It was found, 
furthermore, that the distribution of publica- 
tions was not sufficient to arouse and 
awaken an interest on the part of the farmer. 
To meet this urgent condition, the depart- 
ment inaugurated a movement, which has 
spread rapidly through the South and which 
has had far-reaching and decidedly beneficial 
effects. This work has for its object the 
direct co-operation of the department with 
the individual farmers throughout the 
several states involved in the work. The 
department, in other words, has organized 
what it calls ‘‘farmer’s co-operative demon- 
strations.” The method, through its very 
simplicity, is most effective. Trained prac- 
tical men in the different sections visit the 
farmers themselves, and induce them to 
adopt modifications in their method of crop- 
ping, handling the soil, planting the seed, 
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securing good seed, etc., different from the old 
practices. Sometimes it is difficult to induce 
the farmer to put all of his farm on this basis. 
He will start out with ten or fifteen acres, and, 
finding that he is so successful on these ten 
or fifteen acres, the next year the work is 
extended. The department has at the pres- 
ent time over 30,000 of these co-operative 
workers as able lieutenants in spreading the 
gospel of diversification and better farming 
methods. By and through the means of 


these methods and the practical farmers co- 
operating with the department—a work which 
costs the department comparatively little— 
over 300,000 farmers are reached. 





THE REAPER IS MUSIC TO A FARMER 


As another most important phase of the 
work of bringing directly home to the farmer 
methods and practices which he can follow in 
all parts of the country, may be mentioned 
the work in farm management systems. 
This work is also planned to appeal to the 
individual farmer through example rather 
than through general statements made in 
publications. The country is divided into 
districts, and experienced practical men 
are placed in these districts with the 
object of studying the most successful farmers 
to be found there. Their systems of farming 
are given careful attention and the reasons 
for their success are determined. The suc- 
cessful farmer is one who produces satisfactory 
financial returns and at the same time main- 
tains the fertility of the land. The important 
factor also is not lost sight of that successful 
farming must carry with it proper home life 
and proper environment for the farmer. 











CLUB WOMEN AND CLUBS 


By A MERE MAN 


HE biennial meetings of the Federation 

of Women’s Clubs have long ago become 
national in their scope and interest. The last 
session was held at Boston in 1908, and 
offered an excellent opportunity to the “mere 
man” to study this form of sociological devel- 
opment. 

The delegates came early, with business- 
like promptness and a great multiplicity of 
trunks, and the hotels on Commonwealth 
Avenue, which are generally very quiet in 
mid-summer, were filled with buzzing swarms 
of ladies, like a continuous church social, 
without even intermission for meals. The 
presence of so many charming ladies at the 
hostelries accelerated everything—elevators 
ran faster—clerks worked more rapidly; for 
the American woman, with her intense energy 
and nervous impulse, cannot brook delay. 

Western delegates eagerly sought out the 
historical sites and sights of Boston. Nearly 
every fair visitor seemed to think first of 
Bunker Hill, and many a party sallied forth 
to view that historic spot with an energy 
that was a rebuke to laggard mankind. 
Walking guides, electric ‘‘rubber-neck” cars 
and all aids to sight-seeing were taxed to 
their utmost capacity. Over and over again 
the visitors spoke of their early impressions, 
gathered from the old history lesson of school 
days and eagerly spoke of the vivid pictures 
of those old events impressed upon the mind 
by actually seeing the places that hitherto 
had been only a name. 

Badges abounded, and were worn with 
taste—never too many and always in correct 
position: matters rarely considered among 
the sterner sex. The costumes also appeared 
to have been chosen to harmonize with the 
particular badge worn. A lady with a navy- 
blue badge wore a dress of pale blue; an 
orange badge glowed like a lily against a 
gown of some delicate tint; a dark green 
badge was daintily set off by a dress of won- 
derful shades of brown, and light blue and 
yellow badges nestled coquettishly amid 
foamy laces and snow-white waists—every 


lady hit upon precisely the attire best suited 
to the badge she wore. 

All will remember that first night at Sym- 
phony Hall, with its memories of music and 
art! The corridors were alive with a susurrant 
murmur suggestive of Schumann’s “Bee Song.” 
In one corner a local information bureau 
did a card office business. Nothing necessary 
to comfort was forgotten, even to the hooth 
for the sale of smelling salts and perfumes. 
There was no mistaking that the eternal 
feminine was well to the front that week. 

It was quite evident that the head and 
front of the movement was Sarah Platt Decker 
of Denver. As a presiding officer, I think it 
is safe to say that no woman in the world 
is her equal—genial, broad-minded, she 
stands without a peer. It was clear from 
the outset that the delegates who thronged 
that hall were in love with their leader, whom 
they appeared to consider somewhat as a 
feminine edition of Bill Taft, because of her 
fine presence and geniality; but with all her 
fund of wit and gaiety, Mrs. Decker is a 
stern disciplinarian. The pages were in- 
structed to keep the doors closed while ad- 
dresses were being delivered or any number 
of the program was being gone through. 
These pages wearing ribbon shoulder-knots 
also served as sergeants-at-arms, and took 
life very seriously for the moment. 

As the speakers arose and carefully ex- 
pressed their views, it seemed that there must 
be some momentous question on hand that 
meant life or death to the nation. Down in 
front I observed one little lady with white 
curls, over eighty years of age, and you could 
fancy that a large majority of those present 
were mothers with grown-up families, who 
had taken up club work when their other 
duties were all well done. Many noble faces 
were there; faces which showed that though 
they had fought hard in the battle of life 
they had tasted the sweets of victory. ‘There 
is no gainsaying that the American woman, 
at her full maturity, was most splendidly 
represented at this gathering. They certainly 
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looked like very busy women, though, 
like Mrs. Decker, they may be listed by 
some official as having no occupation. It 
is said that the leader of the Club Federa- 
tion movement once omitted her occupation 
when signing her name on a petition. An 
official called on her, but in vain did she 
assure him she was father and mother to 
her child, collected ali her own rents and 
paid her bills, in addition to presiding over 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The obdurate man calmly said, “I put you 
down as not doing anything.” 


* * * 


At this great meeting the rapid progress 
that women are making in assuming the re- 
sponsibilities of the opposite sex could be 
clearly discerned. Electioneering began early 
in the convention; there were of course two 
candidates, and the Australian or secret ballot 
was used. The boxes were in a long hall, 
each state and territory having its own. The 
ladies marched gravely to the boxes to make 
their mark. It was novel as well as suggest- 
ive to see delegates grouped in a corner talk- 
ing things over, just like men at an election, 
but I did not see one good election fight; the 
conclusion was forced upon the male mind 
that a public assembly of women is much 
more serious and well-behaved than a simi- 
lar gathering of men. ‘There was none of the 
buzz or hurly-burly of political conventions. 

The ladies visited about with each other 
a great deal, but the jolly free-masonry so 
remarkable in a gathering of men was lack- 
ing. Instead of the sudden slap on the 
shoulder, the lady spoke gently to her friend. 
Never have I seen the difference in the sexes 
so marked. Who ever saw a man watching 
another man’s every action and running him 
over from head to foot to take in each detail 
of his costume? No little furbelows escaped 
notice; each in turn absorbed the attention 
of the women. It occurred to the male on- 
looker that if women ever want to do serious 
work they will have to adopt a uniform and 
get right into the spirit of it, and forget at- 
tire. Take the distraction of the hair alone 
—TI observed an infinite variety of style in 
the coiffure of the ladies. Another disturb- 
ing feature was the fans, which were kept 
swishing as steadily as if moved by electric 
power. The men present had a_ sudden 
vision of what a United States Congress might 
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be like with women representatives in it. 
How refreshing to see whole rows of beau- 
tifully-dressed and stately ladies amid that 
sombre gathering of men! How they would 
attend to business, for they have a keener 
sense of responsibility and are more conscien- 
tious than the average man. 

At last I was able to pass the stern-faced 
doorkeeper, who wore many badges and 
fairly blazed with jewels—in her ears, around 
her throat and on her fingers. Women are 
just like men in one respect—when endowed 
with brief authority, they thoroughly enjoy 
making the most of it. 

Happily I was in time to hear Kate Up- 
son Clark on “Publishing as Woman’s Vo- 
cation,” and her speech was a happy effort. 
Every word was full of practical, hard-headed 
common sense, and one of the first appeals to 
reason took the form of a hope that a kind 
Providence would decree that women should 
array themselves in different attire. Evi- 
dently the dress question presses hard on 
busy women. A striking feature of the con- 
vention was the applause—the muffled clap- 
ping of little gloved hands—no sustained ova- 
tions of twenty-five minutes, and assuredly 
no throat-rasping hurrahs. Remember that 
these sessions were held in Symphony Hall, 
closed up as tight as a pepper-box, and on 
some of the most sultry days ever known in 
Boston. Yet in that great audience there 
was never an hour in which the attention 
was not closely riveted upon the proceedings. 

The most active bureau in the convention, 
it seemed to me, was the “lost and found” 
department. Here appeared some seventy 
or more varieties of lace handkerchiefs, to 
say nothing of pocket-books, fans, umbrellas 
and combs of all sorts. One distracted lady 
appealed to everyone to assist in finding her 
husband, who had gone to the theater and 
had promised to wait for her “just there,” 
but was not in evidence just then. In her 
search, she had lost the last suburban train, 
but her sisters were good fellows, and took 
her home to their hotel with them. 

The masterly way in which Mrs. Decker 
handled that great convention quite won the 
hearts of the few men sprinkled throughout 
the building. After the program was com- 
pleted they sang some favorite old songs, 
and the leader insisted on resinging some of 
the choruses that recalled youthful days. 
Once more the power of music on the human 
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heart was demonstrated—it is the refuge when 
speech fails. 

Then the new officers were introduced and 
they responded with eloquence and grace; 
yet I quickly realized as I listened that they 
had their prototypes in the young school-girls 
of long ago, whose “pieces” were so care- 
fully prepared. There was the lady almost 
breathless and suffering from a species of 
stage fright; another who, intending to be 
especially impressive, through nervousness, 
drifted off into a kind of sing-song; the out- 
spoken and definite declarations of the de- 
termined lady; the vivacious speech of the 
gay brunette, and the timid falsetto of the 
shrinking blonde who disliked publicity and 
only spoke from a sense of duty—all added 
their peculiar characteristic to the speeches. 
One thing never fails to impress a man when 
observing women in public, and that is that 
they always know how to manage their hands 
gracefully. A nervous man is all feet and 
hands, but while a woman’s timidity may be 
apparent it does not make her awkward—all 
the convention ladies knew just where to 
place their pretty hands—gloves, rings and 
all. It also seemed singular to the masculine 
mind that no lady appeared to consider her- 
self well or becomingly dressed without gloves. 
Why they should elect to wear gloves in broil- 
ing-hot weather is another of the mysteries 
of the eternal feminine. 
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Every type of woman was represented in 
the audience, and racial traits were readily 
recognized—tall, fair-haired daughters of 
Norway and Germany; the typical slender, 
nervous New Englander, with her haughty 
little ways; the gentle Quaker; the languid, 
graceful Southerner; the strong, reliant 
Westerner, and the graceful, muscular women 
of the Southwest—all met here and mingled 
amicably. 

No longer will Boston men be counted 
among those who sneer at woman’s intellect. 
Whether we admit it or not, woman must be 
recognized as the great, ruling force which 
makes men strive after and endorse higher 
ideals and nobler purposes; for while he 
might do this by his own impulses, I should 
dislike to chance it. In every political con- 
vention there are hidden ideals which may 
surpass the limits of mortal man, but they 
are the ideals that have come with him from 
his home women; the potential force that 
initiates and impels clean living. 

The finest compliment that can be paid to 
the women of the federated clubs by a mere 
man is to assure them that the highest and 
noblest club of all, which supersedes all else 
in the hearts of men, is the home, where com- 
panionship at its best is to be obtained; 
where there is a subtle sympathy, a reflex 
affinity of feeling that can hardly be explained 
and never be over-appreciated. 














ONE OF THE TEMPORARY TRIBUNE HOSPITAL TENTS 


NEWSPAPER PUBLIC SERVICE 
By FLYNN WAYNE 


HE Chicago Tribune’s permanent chari- 

ties have come to take an established 
place among the organized bureaus for aiding 
the poor of Chicago. “Tribune Ice” and 
the “Tribune Hospital” are terms almost as 
readily recognized in the tenement districts 
as ‘Hull House” or “‘The County.” These 
two philanthropies, in particular, were needed 
badly in Chicago and they have been ad- 
ministered in a way that brings every dollar 
contributed by the thousands of subscrip- 
tionists close to the actual sufferer. A 
nickel made by some child in Hyde Park 
selling lemonade under the trees on a hot 
day, and contributed in a burst of generosity 
to the fund, as surely as the river finds its 
outlet, will rest in ice against some fevered 
baby’s cheek or find expression in a glass 
of pure milk for some unknown. 

It was five years ago—the summer of 
1903—that the Tribune first took up the 
task of answering the cry of the poor for ice. 
Thousands did not know what ice was in 
the days when it meant life or death. The 


tremendous need for ice in the Ghetto, the 
Italian quarter, and the northwest side 
foreign colonies, became known first through 
the attempts of settlement-house workers 
to establish stations for modified milk for 
sick babies. It was found that this could 
not be done without ice. 

The Tribune was appealed to for some 
way out of the difficulty. The Chicago 
Bureau of Charities and the Knickerbocker 
Ice Company were taken into the plan, and 
on July 23, 1903, arrangements were com- 
pleted whereby ice could be procured by 
the poor at a moderate price where they 
could afford to pay something, and for noth- 
ing when the circumstances justified free ice. 
The ice was distributed by the wagons of 
the Knickerbocker Ice Company. The tick- 
ets were placed in the hands of all settle- 
ment houses and at the various stations of 
the Chicago Bureau of Charities. Miss R. 
B. Holmes, assistant superintendent of the 
bureau, was placed in charge of this work 
and she has continued in it ever since. 
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To pay for the hundreds of tons of ice that 
were distributed in this way, the Tribune 
started a subscription list and ran it day 
after day all summer. The first year the 
answer was generous, more than $3,000 
coming into the office. This has been kept 
up year after year. This summer 346 tons 
of ice have been disposed of in this manner. 
The charitable workers are left to see that it 
goes where it is needed. Just what good 
is accomplished—how many lives are saved— 
never will be known. The pink tickets, 
given out at the settlement houses upon ap- 


x 
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HOSPITAL TENTS 


plication, entitle the bearer to fifty pounds 
of ice. In the days when the squalid corners 
of the city lie in misery the ice comes as a 
cooling breath from heaven. One or two 
of the records, taken at random from the 
bureau of charities, will give an idea of the 
work accomplished. 

Mrs. L., a widow, thirty-two years old, 
lives with her three children on West Seven- 
teenth Street. When the family was dis- 
covered, the youngest child, a three-year-old 
girl, had pneumonia, which developed later 
into typhoid fever. The mother had been 
caring for the family by taking in washing, 
but had to give this up to care for the girl, 
and when found the four were in a pitiful 
state of destitution. The bureau of chari- 
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ties then furnished them with milk and food, 
and ice supplied by the Tribune’s readers 
kept their milk cool and unspoiled, pre- 
served the food, and filled an ice bag for 
baby’s fever. The child is now well on the 
way to recovery. 

Mrs. M., seventy-five years old, lives in a 
tenement on Dickson Street, in the middle 
of a thickly populated Polish settlement, and 
is caring for her two grandchildren. The 
boy of six has been ill for years, and, while 
his condition is improving, he is badly 
emaciated. With the aid of the free ice the 





ALGONQUIN 


old woman is managing to keep house for the 
children and to earn a little money by taking 
in a few washings. 

After the first summer the work was 
broadened, as the Tribune became more fa- 
miliar with, the needs of the city’s unfortu- 
nates. It was decided to undertake the 
larger task of opening and maintaining a 
summer hospital for convalescent women 
and children. For years the county hospital 
had been forced to send to their homes 
women and children who were not ill enough 
to demand hospital attention and yet who 
were too ill to go back to their regular life 
of impure food and unsanitary surroundings. 
The needs of the hospital demanded that a 
cot must be emptied for some newcomer as 











JOSEPH MEDILL McCORMICK 
The energetic publisher of the Chicago Tribune, who has vigorously 
exploited newspaper public service 
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soon as the patient was in the first stages of 
getting well. The result was many relapses 
and deaths where a few more weeks of good 
treatment and rest and food would have meant 
life and health: 

The plan was announced. The subscription 
was opened as an adjunct to the ice subscrip- 
tion. The first year the hospital was estab- 


lished in Glen Ellyn, a suburb twenty miles 
out on the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad. 
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old-fashioned mansion in West Chicago, but 
this did not answer the purpose, so last year 
the hospital was established at Algonquin, 
Ill., fifty miles from Chicago on the Galena 
division of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad. The Chicago Bureau of Charities 
had twenty acres of land here—land as 
beautiful as any in the state, with a quarter 
of a mile frontage on the Fox River and trees 
where the shade lay deep and dark. 





a 


TWO LITTLE ONES WHO WERE NURSED BACK TO HEALTH DURING THE HOT DAYS - 


The Glen Ellyn Springs Resort hotel, which 
had been standing vacant for some time, was 
fitted up. It was a large building, having more 
than 100 rooms. They were well furnished, 
and the first summer little more was done 
than to use this equipment in the care of the 
scores who were sent there to recuperate by 
the same agencies that gave out the ice tickets. 
In an attempt to meet the added expense, 
entertainment days at amusement parks and 
at summer theatres were worked up. 

It was found that this hospital filled a place 
as great as the free ice. It was decided to 
find a permanent site and build a hospital. 
The second summer a move was made to an 


Two large buildings were erected. They 
are on a hill overlooking the river, surrounded 
by trees. One building is fashioned as a 
dormitory, with rooms for nurses, an office, 
and bath-rooms. There is a porch running 
along the river side of the building, sixty feet 
long and fourteen feet wide. Here the 
patients from the city sit and rest their eyes 
against the cool green and the shinning 
waters. 

The second building contains the dining- 
room, the assembly room, the kitchen, store- 
room and ice chests. 

The weekly residence ranges from 130 
to 150. They are children mostly—weak 








NEWSPAPER PUBLIC SERVICE 


and wizened little creatures who have lain 
on beds of pain for weeks and perhaps 
months, in the great children’s ward at the 
county hospital or in their own homes. The 
virile, playful, childhood light is stamped 
out of some of them. In others it is dying. 
In a few days or weeks they are new children, 
unless there is some constitutional ailment. 
They go back to nature and the mother soil 
with astonishing rapidity. 

VMiss Holmes, who built up the ice fund 
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Admission to the hospital is had by a card 
certifying that the bearer has been an in- 
mate of a certain hospital for a certain length 
of time and has had a certain disease. Ex- 
amination must show first that the disease 
is not of such a nature that it will infect 
others. 

Patients suffering from the following dis- 
eases are not admitted: 

No desquamating diseases, no tuberculosis, 
no skin diseases, no post-diphtheretic cases. 





THE TRIBUNE MAN 


charity, also assumed charge of this work. 
Her services were given by the bureau of 
charities. Her staff consists of four nurses 
and the necessary servants for the kitchens 
and dormitories. The attending physician 
is Dr. S. J. Maha, a resident of Algonquin, 
who donates his services, visiting the hospital 
every day and on call day and night. 

Once a week these doctors assemble in a 
clinic over serious cases and advise on the 
treatment. It is the most expert service in 
the United States. No child of a millionaire 
could receive more careful treatment than 
do these children of the poor. 


DISTRIBUTING ICE TO THE POOR 


It is estimated that the cost this year in 
the free ice and hospital charities will ap- 
proximate $14,000, including $8,000 for con- 
struction of buildings. The ice company 
gives the ice at cost. There are no expenses 
connected with the actual administration of 
the charities except the hire of the nurses 
and servants. 

It is the plan next year to build two new 
buildings. One will be for children only, 
consisting of a nursery, diet kitchen, and ad- 
jacent rooms for mothers. Another dormi- 
tory is planned for the older children and 
rooms for special nurses and women. Miss 
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Holmes plans to turn the big porch into 
sleeping quarters, by marking off spaces for 
hammocks and putting up mosquito nettings. 
When this is done, the hospital will be one of 
the most beautiful and complete of its kind 
in the world. 

The third important work that the Tribune 
has carried on during the last few years was 
the Tribune Emergency Lodging House that 
was started last winter. 

At the time of this venture the city was 
overflowing with unemployed men. The 


financial panic of the winter showed its re- 
sult in West Madison Street, where thousands 
of men wandered day and night without a 
place to eat or sleep. 
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BOARD OF TRADE COTTAGE AT TRIBUNE 
HOSPITAT. 


The ordinary contingent of hoboes was on 
hand, too, but the majority of these men were 
laborers who could not get labor. Their case 
was serious. As a test of the situation, a real 
philanthropist started a bread wagon on 
West Madison Street one cold night in Jan- 
uary. The response was immediate. A 
line of men two blocks long stood waiting for 
hours for coffee and rolls. The Municipal 
lodging house was obliged to turn men away, 
even after violating the rules and allowing 
200 men to sleep on the floors. The police 
stations were filled every night by hundreds of 
men who had applied there as a last resort. 

In this urgent time the Tribune came to 
the relief of the regular societies for aid. 
Through the kindness of Marvin Hughitt, 
president of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad, a vacant building, four stories high, 
was secured at 59 Canal Street. This had 
a capacity for 1,000 men. It was fitted up 
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with bunks and wire springs laid on the 
floor. The first night it was opened 300 
men applied for admission. The second 
floor was fitted up with cots and it was filled 
the second night. Then the third and fourth 
floors were prepared, and after that until the 
warm weather the lodging house was filled 
to the brim. 

Soup and bread was given to all the lodgers 
and on certain days meat and coffee and pota- 
toes. In order that these men should not be 
pauperized every effort was made to find 
work for them. The city, the street railway 
company and the: steam railroads were ap- 
pealed to. The storms of the winter came 
up, and the men were put to work shoveling 
in the streets. They kept the streets clean 
and they kept the cars moving. In one 
emergency 200 of them were shipped out in 
the night to clear the tracks of the Chicago 
& Northwestern, which were covered with 
snow. 

Department stores were appealed to and 
boxes of shoes and caps and clothing of all 
kinds began to pour into the lodging house. 
The men were fitted out with the things they 
needed most. A competent man was placed 
in charge of the house and for one day’s work 
on the streets a man was given a ticket en- 
titling him to three days’ admission to the 
lodging house. Thus they were given two 
days in which to look for work without the 
trouble of looking for a place to sleep or 
something to eat. The subscription list was 
responded to generously, more than $5,000 
coming into this fund. The house was kept 
open until the situation was relieved and the 
attendance fell off. 

The latest of the Tribune enterprises in 
the public service is the erection of a series 
of fountains throughout the city to supply 
water for horses and people. The fountains, 
although not expensive, are artistic in design 
and sanitary in their arrangements. There 
is a big trough for the horses facing the street, 
and facing the sidewalk there are fountains 
for children and adults. 

A beginning will be made with the erection 
of half a dozen in the congested downtown 
district. Ultimately, a score or more will 
be placed in various parts of the city where 
traffic demands their erection. 
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O occasion could have more power to move an irascible editor to indite a cheery Christ- 

mas greeting than my experience at the New England Exposition, where I met thousands 

of NATIONAL MaGaZINE readers. Each night I journeyed homeward as the clocks were strik- 

ing the midnight hour, tired out, yet happy, and at the end of each day I recorded in my “‘ Pleas- 

ure Book” some delightful experience, for I met many people who seemed to be actuated by 
a perpetual Christmas spirit. 

On my way home from the Fair one night, on the street car, I became much interested 
in two little brothers who were laden with baskets of advertising cards and circulars of every- 
thing at the Fair—from washing machines to portable houses. The smaller of the boys was 
taken care of by his “big brother” of nine or ten years. The delight which they took in those 
gaily-colored circulars and cards was a study. ‘They carefully compared notes on their col- 
lection and questioned each other as to what “mother” would think of them. I could not 
help thinking that if the advertisers could see the the appreciation their efforts in this line had 
called forth, they would have indeed been gratified. A lady passenger in the car gave one 
of the little fellows a tiny looking-glass which she happened to have in her hand-bag. - He 
received it gleefully and promptly held it before his face, thrusting out his tongue and making 
faces at his own image. His satisfaction at this spectacle caused the other passengers much 
merriment, while the little nine-year-old brother smiled in fatherly toleration of such child- 
ish antics. The little chap was so much absorbed in his own amusement that he was quite 
unconscious of the attention he attracted. 

The next day, on my way down town from the Fair, I turned in to the Gardens for a few 
minutes’ rest beside the Pond. While I sat there imbibing the peace and quietness of the 
spot, I noticed two little boys playing on the edge of the water. They had a big bottle and 
were filling it with the water, which they began to drink. At this point my conscience com- 
pelled me to interfere, after which they amused themselves by filling and emptying the bottle, 
until the biggest boy set it down too hard on the concrete edge of the pond and the bottom 
fell out. At this they fairly shrieked with delight. When their merriment had subsided, 
they looked about for some other form of amusement. A man nearby was engrossed in his 
newspaper and had laid his pipe on the seat beside him. With mischievous chuckles the 
biggest boy took the pipe and imitated the man’s manner of smoking, while he read on, uncon- 
scious of their fun at his expense. When this diversion palled, they politely returned the 
pipe and strolled off. I followed and suggested a ride on the swan-boats. The last I saw of 
the jolly pair they were hanging over the edge of the boat-seat, trailing a string in the water, 
equally as delighted with this new amusement as they had been with the bottle and the pipe. 
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HESE incidents of every-day life have for me a vividness and inspiration that books can- 

not supply. The little children find their happiness in the trifles which they possess 
for the moment. They have the unconscious, sweet philosophy of making the most and 
best of things, which is a difficult creed to live up to in later years. 


Christmas-time is the children’s own season—if we might “become like one of these,” 
our enjoyment of earth’s pleasures would be more enduring and our hopes of Heaven more 
secure. At Yuletide one sentiment should come first—the children! God bless their merry 
little hearts! See to it that you make it a day that will be cherished by them when memories 
become the inspiration of life. The Wise Men rejoiced when they found the Chirst Child 
in the humble manger; the stars proclaimed their great message of ‘‘ Peace on Earth” —we can 
at least make some child happy on Christmas Day, no matter how poor our circumstances. 


* * * * * 


NE of the most touching episodes of the New England Exposition was when the blind 
girls came to visit our exhibit. They were several minutes in the reception booth with 
their teacher before I was aware of their inability to see. When the statuary was described, 
they asked to be allowed to “feel” it, and the sign ‘‘Please do not touch” was instantly 
removed. They followed the graceful outlines of the classic Diana and Apollo with their supple, 
sensitive fingers, seeming to derive a great deal of enjoyment from touching them. Sad indeed 
it was to realize that these young girls, as gracefully formed and as pretty of feature, as dain- 
tily dressed and groomed as their more fortunate sisters, were unable to see all the beautiful 
scenes of nature and creations of art; yet never have I seen a happier group of girls. They 
laughed and chatted about everything in our exhibit. They listened attentively to the sound 
of the Monotype keyboard and caster, and with the tiny bits of type in their fingers, by means 
of their keen sense of touch which is eyes to the blind, and the explanations of their teacher, 
they were able to get a very clear idea of the work of this wonderful machine. After this branch 
of the printing trade had been fully explained, they went on to the presses, listening to the 
sound made by the revolving cylinders, and feeling the position of the paper as it was removed 
from the press. Every detail seemed to hold an intense interest for them. 


When spoken to, these young girls turned to the speaker and smiled, as though they 
actually saw the face of the person they were addressing. When a copy of the magazine was 
given them, they said eagerly: “‘We must have this read this very night.” Their optimism is 
refreshing in these pessimistic times. Perhaps it is because they never see anything ugly or 
sad—the angry look, the lines of care, or the disagreeable frown on the faces around them— 
that they are so happy. They are not oppressed by the curious mannerism that bespeaks the 
impatient or harsh temper; the frown, the lifted eyebrow, the contemptuous smile that are 
more bitter and cutting than any words—to them everything is beautiful and good. Alas, 
we who consider ourselves so much more fortunate than these little sisters in darkness do 
not realize how much the cheerful smile and the encouraging words we could dispense might 
contribute to some fellow-toiler’s happiness. 
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GONE— ALL GONE—I STAND ALONE 
By H. T. DANA 


The following poem is contributed by the Cobleskill, New York, poet, H. T. Dana. While Mr. Dana is in his 
seventy-eighth year and has passed through many of the vicissitudes of life, yet none of them have had a tendency to 
develop the pessimistic nature. He is still hale, hearty and cheerful. 


H where are the boys who with me played 
As we skipped o’er the village green? 
Their spirits all from the world have strayed, 
And their forms no more are seen; 
Gone—all gone; I stand alone; 
Yet not alone in its broader sense, 
For the sky is just as blue, 
And the birds sing now from each leafy bough 
As sweet as they used to do. 


And where are the girls, with their youthful 
pride, 
Who went to school with me? 
On the glowing ice we used to slide, 
And our hearts beat high with glee. 
Shall it be told they too grew old? 
Oh no! It cannot be! 
Gone—all gone; I stand alone; 
Yet not alone in its broader sense, 
For the stars are in the sky, 
And memory brings on its balmy wings 
The loves that never die. 


A father blessed my manhood’s day, 
And a mother crowned it, too; 

But the summons came and they passed away, 
And the world was dark to view. 


A brother lingered yet with me, 
And sisters too, so dear, 

But I look around, o’er the homestead ground, 
And, behold, not:one is here. 

Gone—all gone; I stand alone; 

Yet not alone in its broader sense, 
For she who was my bride, 

With a love that’s new and hands yet true, 
Still lingers by my side. 


And my comrades all?—I see but few! 
Dust to dust! then a prayer was said, 
And most of those who in youth I knew 
Lay numbered too with the silent dead. 
Dead!—all dead? Oh! say me nay; 
They are not dead, only gone away; 
Yes, gone—all gone; I stand alone; 
Yet not alone in its broader sense, 
For a God in Heaven reigns, 
The brooklets flow, the harvests grow, 
And flowers bedeck the plains; 
The vaulted sky is just as blue, 
The grass grows just as green, 
And the birds sing now from each leafy 
bough 
As sweet as they used to do. 
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LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 

FoR THE LITTLE 
THIS DEPARTMENT, WE AWARD SIX MONTHS 
TO THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. IF YOU ARE ALREADY A 
SUBSCRIBER, YOUR SUBSCRIPTION MUST BE 
PAID IN FULL TO DATE IN ORDER TO TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF THIS OFFER. You CAN THEN 
EITHER EXTEND YOUR OWN TERM OR SEND THE NATIONAL 
TOA FRIEND. IF YOUR LITTLE HELP DOES NOT APPEAR 
IT IS PROBABLY BECAUSE THE SAME IDEA HAS BEEN OF- 
FERED BY SOMEONE ELSE BEFORE YOU. TRY AGAIN. 
WE DO NOT WANT COOKING RECIPES, UNLESS YOU HAVE 
ONE FOR A NEW OR UNCOMMON DISH. ENCLOSE A 
STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE IF YOU 
TO RETURN OR ACKNOWLEDGE UNAVAILABLE OFFERINGS. 


we 
APPLYING AN EMBROIDERY RUFFLE 
By Mrs. L. G. McNabb, Nashville, Tenn. 


HELPS FOUND SUITED FOR USE IN 


? SUBSCRIPTION 


WISH US 


Carefully run a strong double thread around the scalloped 
edge of ruffle; this will prevent the edge from splitting when 
laundered. Before applying ruffle to garment, neatly roll 
and whip straight edge; this is a neat finish for the ruffle, 
besides being a time and money-saver, as the ruffle will 
last longer than the garment and is now ready to serve on 
another. 


TO PREVENT KID GLOVES FROM MOLDING 


Before putting away kid gloves for the summer, line a 
glass jar with blotting-paper, place the gloves neatly inside 
jar and screw top on tightly. When the gloves are taken 
out in the fall, they will be in good condition—wuns potted 
from the ruinous mold. 


MORE ROOM IN THE CLOTHES PRESS 
By E. J. B., Seattle, Wash. 


A few coat-hangers with their jackets, waists, etc., seemed 
to take up so much room in my clothes press that I pur- 
chased two nickel towel-racks and fastened them to the 
under side of the shelf lengthwise and upside down. Cn 
these towel-racks I hung my coat-hangers. One rack will 
hold several coat-hangers without crowding. Those for 
sale at the ten-cent stores are good enough for this purpose. 


A NEW WAY TO ROAST BEEF 
By Elizabeth Wagner, Utica, N. Y. 


Put your beef in the roasting pan and scald well on all 
sides with plenty of boiling water. Let stand fifteen or 
twenty minutes and keep turning so that no juices escape. 
Then pour off all the water but a very little, put the cover 
on pan, put in oven and bake. When done, sprinkle with 
salt. You never will have a tough roast if it is prepared 
in this manner. 


PREPARING MUSH FOR FRYING 
By J. A. Dobson, New York City 
In preparing mush for frying, put in a tablespoonful of 


sugar while it is boiling; when sliced it will brown much 
more quickly and the taste will be greatly improved. 


NEW WAY TO BAKE POTATOES 
By Miss N. A. Denel, Waterbury, Vt. 
Put potatoes in hot water for five minutes, then grease 


them and bake. They will bake as quickly as you can boil 
them, and will pare easily. 
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FOR THE HAIR 
By Miss E. D. Nott, Albany, N. Y. 


By an accident in burning my front hair, I found. that 
one of the best things for the hair was to rub the scalp with 
glycerine and rosewater; it renews the gloss and increases 
the growth. Wash the hair and rub the scalp well with a 
good suds of borax soap or a weak solution of powdered 
borax, using warm water—wnot hot water. Rinse well, and 
when the hair is thoroughly dry rub the scalp with gly- 
cerine and rosewater, not putting on toc much. The 
writer also puts the glycerine on the ends of the hair. If 
too much glycerine is used and the hair will not curl, it 
can be easily fluffed by rubbing lightly with a little of the 
borax solution. Hair that has become slightly gray seemed 
to renew its youthfulness after this application. 


. TO CLEAN A CELLULOID COMB 


To clean a celluloid comb or celluloid toilet articte, 
use boraxine, borax or borax soap. Make a stiff lather—as 
stiff as white of eggs for cake—and put the comb or other 
articles in the wash basin and cover with the lather. Keep 
covered for at least ten minutes, and rub with a nail brush. 
If not perfectly free from scil repeat the process. When 
clean rinse in warm water and dry. 


COCOA SPICE CAKE 
By A. B. E., Lowville, N. Y. 


One cup sugar, three scant tablespoonfuls butter, one 
egg, one cup lobbered milk, one level teaspoonful soda, 
one-half teaspoonful cloves, one teaspoonful cinnamon, 
two tablespoonfuls cocoa, one teaspoonful vanilla, two 
scant cups flour. Icinc: Six dessertspoonfuls coffee (left 
from breakfast), four teaspoonfuls cocoa, one tablespoon- 
ful melted butter. Stir in confectioner’s sugar until thick. 
Vanilla. 


TO REMOVE GREASE FROM WALLS 
By Ada Crandall, Union City, Mich. 


One often spoils a painted wall back of a gas range 
in trying to keen the grease off it. If the following method 
is tried no soap or heat is required:—Take the cheapest 
vinegar you can obtain, and with a large sponge wipe over 
the soiled places. It will remove grease, smoke and dirt 
from walls and woodwork, making it look like new, and 
requires very little labor. 


TO STOP A SNEEZE 
By M. L. W., Lagrange, Me. 
If you are in church, or stalking big game, and are in- 
clined to sneeze, simply press the thumb upon the chin 


and the forefinger firmly upon the upper lip, and it will 
be postponed until a more convenient time. 


GRIDDLE CAKES WITHOUT SMOKE 
By Mrs. D. C. E., Bloomington, Ill. 
To avoid smoke in cooking griddle cakes, saturate a 
cloth (I generally use an old napkin) with about a teaspoon 


ful of lard, and rub the griddle with this instead of putting 
on fresh lard or grease for each baking. 


HAIR CURLER 
By Gladys Radcliffe, Algiers, Ind. 
Olive oil, one pound; oil of organum, one drachm; oil 


of rosemary, one and one-half drachms. This is an ex- 
cellent recipe for curling the hair. 
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TO CLEAN THE LIDS OF FRUIT JARS 
By Mrs. C. Duncan, Wellston, Okla. 


Cover with sweet milk and let them stand twenty-four 
hours, and they will look like new if they are not too rough, 


TO MEND BROKEN DISHES 


Tie dish together with stout cord and boil for two hours 
in sweet skimmed milk. Set off and let it cool in the milk; 
remove string, wash the dish, and it will be as stout as it 
was before it was broken. 


APPLE DUMPLINGS 


When making boiled apple dumplings put them on in 
cold water instead of hot, and let boil about thirty minutes. 
They will not cook to pieces if cooking so. 


AN EASTER DISH 


Break the small end out of as many eggs as you would dike 
to fill, empty out contents, make a good cornstarch pudding 
of milk, eggs and cornstarch and divide in several portions, 
coloring differently with colored sugar. Fill empty egg- 
shells and stand them in meal or flour to cool. When cool 
take off the shell and you will have some lovely Easter eggs 
that will surprise everyone. 


A LUSTROUS BLACK STOVE POLISH 
By Marie Shepard, Woonsocket, R. 1. 

To two ounces of any good stove polish add one ounce 
of copperas and mix thoroughly. Polish your range or 
parlor stove with this and it will not only give a brighter 
lustre than ordinary stove polishes, but will positively not 
burn off. A range or stove polished with the above will 
retain a jet-black lustre from six to nine months without 
further application. Excellent for stoves not in use dur- 
ing summer or when in storage. 


TO CLEAN A GRATER 
By Mrs. G. P. Billups, Rockford, S. D. 
Soon as through grating lemon peal — or the like — take 
a dry vegetable brush and thoroughly brush off all the peal 


left on. grater, and when through with the pie, or job in 
hand, the dry juice may be washed off. 


RELIEF FOR A TICKLING COUGH 
By Anna Williams, North Yakima, Wash. 

The particularly distressing cough caused by a tickle 
in the throat may often be quickly cured by gargling with 
hot water in which a little soda has been dissolved. Use 
this gargle every half-hour. 

TO STOP BLEEDING 
By Dora Riddle, Etty, Kentucky 

When you receive a cut and the wound is bleeding pro- 
fusely, dust powdered charcoal on the wound and the 
bleeding will soon stop. This also prevents soreness. 

WASH FOR A SORE MOUTH 


Golden seal or yellow root, powdered and placed in water , 
cannot be excelled as a mouth wash. A little alum in the 
same is beneficial. 


MAKING GRAVY 
By Mrs. L. Knebo, Salt Lake City, Utah 


In making gravy always use cold water instead of hot, 
and it will be smooth and free from lumps. 


HOME 


FOR MAGAZINE LOVERS 
By Jennie Harris Oliver, Shiloh, Ola. 


After selecting the magazines that you wish to bind com- 
plete, remove the tins from the ‘‘miscellanies” and com- 
pile the best stories and illustrated descriptive articles into 
volumes easily handled—sewing them together through 
and through the holes left by the tins, with small twine. 

Paste in carefully-clipped engravings to hide the ‘“‘left 
over” places, and bind in flexible covers. A cheap book- 
keeping set in brown, soft gray and dull green or blue 
binding furnishes covers easily sewed on with silkaline to 
match, each front cover mounted with a “‘study” to cor- 
respond with a plainly-written catalogue of the best stories 
to be found within. The writer has a dozen such volumes 
in her Library, one of which is bound in mottled brown 
enriched with a lovely sepia “Angelus.” ‘These covers 
will give better satisfaction than heavier ones. 


QUINCE HONEY 
By Mrs. A.- E. Smith, East Alstead, N. H. 


To two quinces, peeled, cored and grated, add one and 
one-half pint of water; boil five minutes, strain and add 
three pounds of granulated sugar, boiling three minutes, 
Bottle or can for use. 


LOTION FOR THE HANDS 
Two tablespoons of quince seed, one ounce of glycerine, 
one pint of water, six tablespoons of alcohol. Put the seed 
in water over night on back of stove or where it will keep 
wares strain, add glycerine, alcohol and perfume if de- 
sired. 


SIMPLE WAY TO MAKE CANDY 

By Mary E. Hibbrant, Granville, Ohio 
In a large bow] put the white of one egg, one tablespoonful 
of soft butter and six tablespoonfuls of maple syrup. Beat 
all together one minute, then stir in confectioner’s sugar 
until it is like dough and can be rolled on the breadboard. 
Cut in small squares and dry on plates. It is very nice. 


FOR THE CLOTHES WRINGER 
By Mrs. J. McWhinney, Mansfield, S. D. 

When the lower rubber of the clothes-wringer wears out 
as it invariably does, before the upper one, cut the rubber 
off. Take heavy duck, cut the same width as the rubber, 
wet it, then turn the wringer and let it run on smoothly 
until it is the same thickness as the rubber. It will do just 
as good work and last for years. 


TO PREVENT SYRUP FROM SUGARING 
By Mrs. L. C. Fish, Nortons, Oregon. 
In making sugar syrup place the sugar in a basin and pour 
boiling water over it. Then set where it will keep very hot 


for a few minutes but do not let it boil again. If made in 
this way the syrup will never turn back to sugar. 


FOR ACHING EYES 
By Cora A. Matson-Dolson, Floridaville, New York 
To relieve the eyes when aching from the effects of 
smoke, or from lime or ashes getting in them, bathe with 
warm water to which has been added one-half teaspoon 
of pure cider vinegar to one teacup of water. 
IF TROUBLED WITH SLEEPLESSNESS 


Try drinking a cup of hot cocoa without sugar just be- 
fore retiring. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE OYSTER 


By GARNAULT AGASSIZ 


PART III. 


AWN is just breaking, the soft light of 

a beautiful October morning is slowly 
brightening into day, and as the first faint 
golden gleams of the rising sun paint the 
landscape with a delicate tint, giving it that 
charm peculiar to early morn, a hundred and 
twenty steam and gasoline boats silently slip 
their cables and as silently steal away from 
a hundred and twenty wharves in the waters 
of the beautiful Narragansett Bay and its 
tributaries. Their mission, however, is not 
one of war, but of peace, for it is 
to carry to its daily toils a vast 
army of deep-sea farmers 
who at this season of the 
year are busily engaged 
in the harvesting of 
Rhode Island’s famous 
product, the oyster. 

No body of water in 
the world is better 
adapted to oyster cultivation 
than Narragansett Bay, and no 
body of water produces a better 
oyster. 

Virtually an arm of the ocean, and 
responding regularly to its influence, 
Narragansett Bay is so protected by 
nature as to be little affected by 
those mighty storms that are the 
Atlantic’s chief heritage. The purity 
of its waters, which has made pos- 
sible the production of clams, scal- 
lops and quahaugs which for their 
peculiar excellence of flavor have 
won international fame, is fast bring: 
ing recognition to its oyster, and 
where only yesterday it was unknown, today 
it is welcomed with avidity. Among the deal- 
ers of the Great West it is fast replacing the 
Chesapeake Bay oyster, and in all sections of 
the land its popularity is on the ascendency. 

Only recently a searching and thorough 
examination of these waters was made under 
the direction of Dr. A. D. Mead, Chief of the 
Biological Department of Brown University, 







An Oppity IN 
OystTER CULTURE 


THE RHODE ISLAND OYSTER INDUSTRY 


by Dr. C. A. Fuller, now a member of the 
faculty of the University of Wisconsin and 
one of the country’s foremost bacteriologists, 
with the result that of ail the analyses made 
of the waters of the bay proper no one of 
them gave evidence of the existence of any 
organisms that would indicate even the sug- 
gestion of contamination—an unbiased, sci- 
entific bill of health for the oyster of Narra- 
gansett Bay and vicinity. 

Speaking of the Narragansett Bay 
oyster and the oyster industry in 
general to the writer, Dr. Mead, who, 
it will be remembered, was awarded 
two of its chief prizes for original 
research at the hands of the recent 
International Fisheries Congress at 
Washington, said: 

“In my opinion, while an oyster 
may be made to carry foreign germs 
in experimental tests, or by being 
soaked in contaminated waters, mod- 
ern conditions of oyster culture 
militate against any such possibility 
in their natural state. The danger of 
infection from the oyster is infinitesi- 
mal—no greater than the danger to 
be faced in the eating of meat or any 
other food product. As compared 
with milk, butter, raw fruit and raw 
vegetables, the oyster is a remarkably 
safe food, being practically free from 
any contaminating bacteria.” 

The great question of the future to 
our country is, Where are we to get 
the food so necessary to life? One of 
the foremost political economists of 
the day has predicted that in the ordinary 
course of events, the United States will have 
to utilize all her wheat for home consumption 
within fifty years. The sea will be relied upon 
more and more as time goes on for the peo- 
ple’s food, and where could a better source be 
found, for, as the famous Huxley once said, 
the sea contains more food values than all 
the continents of the world combined. When 
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the public realizes that the possibilities of 
contamination in sea food are being just as 
religiously guarded against as in other foods, 
they will turn more and more to this inex- 
haustible spring of natural energy for their 
daily bread. 

No better proof of the purity of the waters 
of Narragansett Bay and their peculiar adapt- 
ability to oyster culture can be adduced than 
the fact that at least a million bushels of 
oysters are transplanted therein annually from 
the waters of other states, for the flavor and 
growth of an oyster, be it known, are condi- 
tioned entirely upon the character of the water 
in which it matures, the environments of 
birth ceasing to exercise even a contributory 
influence once it has been transplanted. That 
is to say, an oyster grown upon ground that 
does not possess the requisites to oyster 
growth in its highest form, and therefore dis- 
playing by its indifferent quality the disad- 
vantages under which it has grown, will, 
when transplanted to better ground, change 
not only its consistency but its flavor and 
shape as well. As maturing grounds for the 
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oyster, the waters of Narragansett Bay are 
unexcelled, for scientific research has demon- 
strated conclusively that no other waters con- 
tain a higher percentage of diatoms—the 
minute organisms upon which the oysters 
feed; and no other waters are fed by purer 
underground natural springs. 

More than to anything else, perhaps, after 
the peculiarly favorable natural conditions 
have been considered, credit for the purity 
of these waters must be accorded the free 
fishermen of the state, who, jealous of their 
native fights, and secure in their two hun- 
dred years’ possession of these rights, have 
opposed strenuously any atcempt to pollute 
the waters on which they were dependent for 
their daily bread. It was their opposition 
to the proposed emptying into Narragansett 
Bay of the city’s sewage that forced the city 
of Providence to build, at a cost of many 
million dollars, a great filtering plant at 
Field’s Point; it has been their determined 
and unanimous opposition that has nipped 
in the bud any project that threatened the 
purity of the state’s great fishing grounds, 
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and it will be their opposition that will con- 
serve their purity for all time. 

Oyster cultivation in Rhode Island isa 
big industry prosecuted in a big way, and it 
is an industry that gives excellent promise 
of becoming more important to the state than 
any other, for in it hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been invested; invested not from 
a speculative motive but from a wise appre- 
ciation of the tremendous advantages of 
Rhode Island as an oyster producing state. 

To all intents and purposes Narragansett 
Bay is one huge oyster farm, over 15,000 
acres of its waters being under cultivation. 
It seems impossible for the layman, travel- 
ing over the bay’s expansive waters on sum- 
mer excursion or business trip, to realize that 
from twenty to fifty feet under the surface 
of the waves which hurl themselves against 
the steamer’s prow there are laid out in 
mechanical regularity farms as large or larger 
than any of those on shore. 

A Rhode Island oyster farm ranges in size 
from the one of two or three acres to that of 
many hundreds. These farms of the sea, 
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however, are widely different from those on 
shore, for while the latter are circumscribed 
as a rule by their own boundaries, the fields 
of the former are widely scattered, some of 
them being more than twenty miles apart. 
This is due to the fact that the oysterman 
cannot, as does the farmer on shore, pur- 
chase his land outright, but must lease it 
from the state for a period of ten years only, 
and when he desires to add to his holdings 
must make application to the state for the 
particular new “‘field” he desires, his appli- 
cation being granted only after it has been 
duly advertised, to give anyone who wishes 
the opportunity of opposing it. The Rhode 
Island Shell Fish Commission, which has 
been in existence for nearly fifty years, is 
now composed of five members, one from 
each county in the state. The oyster farmer 
pays the state an annual rental of from five 
to ten dollars an acre for his ground, over 
a hundred thousand dollars. This is more 
than any other state derives from its oyster 
industry. And Rhode Island the baby state 
of the Union! 
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From the day of its settlement by 
Roger Williams, oystering has been 
one of the accepted industries of Rhode 
Island; indeed it is fair to assume 
that many, many years before this 
champion of liberty and tolerance led 
his followers from the ultra-Puritanic 
domain of Massachusetts the oyster 
was a principal pursuit among the In- 
dian population, which depended upon 
the mighty ocean for a great part of 
its food supply. Perhaps it was this 
sea-food diet that gave to the aborigines 
of Rhode Island—the Narragansett and 
Pequot Indians—that peculiar virility 
and endurance which made them such 
fine examples of Indian manhood. 

Up to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century oysters were so plentiful in the 
waters of Narragansett Bay that many 
builders depended almost entirely upon 
them for their best lime, the oysters 
as a rule being burned just as taken 
from the beds; a notable example of 
a building so constructed being the 
old Providence jail, now demolished. 
How different today, when the oyster, 
not nearly so plentiful in its natural 
state as yesterday, no longer to be 
had for the mere gathering, has be- 
come one of the recognized and essen- 
tial foods of man, and is more exten- 
sively used in this same city of Provi- 
dence than in any other community of 
its size in the world. 

This is due in great part, no doubt, 
to the fact that the medical profession, 
convinced of the purity of the Rhode 
Island oyster, continually prescribe it. 
Speaking of this, Dr. George W. Hersey, 
editor of the Providence Medical Jour- 
nal, a former president of the Rhode 
Island Medical Society, and a leading 
menrber of the profession, said: 

“While it is for its condimental value 
that the oyster chiefly recommends 
itself to man, it must be borne in mind 
that this luscious product of the sea 
has an important nutritive value as 
well. As one of the most easily di- 
gested foods within our reach, it is an 
invaluable factor in the feeding of con- 
valescents whose digestive organs are 
at all weak. This is especially so in 
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the case of typhoid fever, and 
physicians will frequently or- 
der it where they would hesi- 
tate to recommend any other 
solid. In its raw state, also, 
the oyster, being readily swal- 
lowed, is an unusually con- 
venient food in obstinate cases 
of tonsilitis and kindred affec- 
tions.” 

In its early days the Rhode 
Island oyster industry was 
prosecuted on a small scale 
only. During the early part 
of the season the oystermen 
went out in their small boats 
and, with a pair of tongs, 
caught them sufficient oys- 
ters for the day’s demand. 
As soon, however, as winter 
gave any tangible evidence of 
its approach, they expedited 
matters, harvesting all the 
oysters that time and the 
limited facilities at their com- 
mand would allow, and util- 
izing their own and_ their 
neighbors’ cellars for their 
safe storing. 

The present great planting 
industry of the state had for 
its nucleus the transplanting 
some seventy-five years ago 
of a number of ship-loads of 
Virginian oysters in the Provi- 
dence River. At this time 
the oyster industry of the 
state was confined in great 
part to the city of Providence, 
practically all the oyster beds 
being located within what 
are now the city limits. One 
of the tongers’ favorite spots 
was the site of the present 
railroad station, only a few 
hundred feet from Rhode Is- 
land’s splendid capital build- 
ing, and where now stand 
office building, warehouse 
and store, then was deep 
water. 

As the years went by the 
industry gradually developed, 
having each year a little more 
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value to the state and a little- more profit to 
those engaged in it. But even twenty years 
ago the methods employed were very differ- 
ent from those of today. Where now a hun- 
dred and twenty steam and gasoline boats 
are continually engaged, then less than a 
dozen vessels of any size graced the waters 
of the bay, and practically all the oysters 
grown in the state were brought in from 
other localities, chiefly from Connecticut and 
Virginia. ‘The Virginian oysters, even, would 
not acclimate, consequently they could be 
left in the water for only a few months at 
most, it being necessary to take them up 
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again before winter had thoroughly set in. 

In 1890, however, a new day dawned for 
the Rhode Island oyster industry. There 
had been a successful set on ground that was 
a natural bed, in the Warren River, proving 
conclusively that the waters of Narragansett 
Bay, contrary to general belief, were well 
adapted to the “artificial” propagation of 
the oyster. 

A great revival of the industry followed, 
and naturally. But then a new danger threat- 
ened. The starfish, ever an interminable 
cause of worry to the Northern oysterman, 
appeared to take on a new lease of life, and 
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with such terrible effect that many oystermen 
who had outlived competition and high-priced 
seed became discouraged. There appeared 
to be no way whatever of dealing with it. 
True, the oysterman could dredge his grounds 
again and again, but often with more damage 
to his oysters than to the stars. 

And the irony of it was that the oysterman 
knew not the hour of its coming, for the star- 
fish is the potato bug of the oyster farm—one 
day an oysterman may dredge his beds and 
find no stars, the next his oysters may be 
fattening an army of them. A few years ago 
a certain oysterman had been testing one of 
his beds for signs of starfish. He worked all 
day and caught but three bushels of them, 
and had concluded that any further dredg- 
ing would be unnecessary. Intuition, how- 
ever, told him to try the bed just once more, 
so the following morning he again set his 
dredges in motion. To his surprise and 
alarm, he caught over a dozen bushels that 
day, and the two following days fifty and 
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one hundred bushels respectively. He saw 
that if the bed were to be saved strenuous 
measures would be necessary, so he put his 
three steamers at work upon it. But it was 
an uneven and a losing fight, for by the time 
the starfish showed any appreciable dimi- 
nution every oyster had been swallowed, a 
tasty morsel for the insatiable stomach of 
its avaricious five-fingered enemy. 

In 1883, however, a certain Rhode Island 
oysterman invented a contrivance which 
could remoye the stars without the oysters, 
doing away with the old method of sorting 
the stars and oysters by hand and returning 
the latter to the bed. This device worked 
fairly well, but was superseded about four 
years later by the “‘star mop,” now in general 
use wherever this pest has to be fought. The 
star mop was the accidental discovery of an 
old sea captain, who, accustomed to use the 
nautical mop of frilled-out rope in the clean- 
ing of his vessel’s deck, let his mop drop over- 
board one day and on recovering it found it 
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to be literally alive with starfish, and a few 
months later nearly all the oystermen were 
employing this unique method of ridding 
their beds of the stars. 

The Rhode Island oyster industry in its 
present high state of development dates back 
only ten years, when a number of large Con- 
necticut growers, realizing the unique op- 
portunities afforded by Narragansett Bay 
for oyster cultivation, and the added fact 
that its deeper waters had been little ex- 
ploited by the home growers, established 
branches at various points in the state. 
Their coming was regarded with a certain 
degree of suspicion by some of the smaller 
native oystermen, who, knowing that Con- 
necticut was many years ahead of their own 
state in the matter of oyster culture, regarded 
the new interests much as a small manufac- 
turer regards the advent of a large one. Time, 
however, has proved the falsity of his calcula- 
tions, for in the march of progress he too has 
shared, having built himself a modern plant, 
leased much additional land, and increased 
his business four-fold. 

At first the new interests, knowing the un- 
certainties of experiment, were content to 
limit their efforts; but no sooner had their 
success been assured than they commenced 
to broaden out on even a larger scale than 
they themselves had planned. New plants, 
which were so far removed in their size and 


appointments from the old ones as to be 
revolutionary, were constructed; new and 
larger steamers were put into commission; 
thousands of acres of land hitherto deemed 
barren were taken up; a new and a greater 
tone given to the whole industry, making 
Rhode Island as advanced as any state in 
the Union in oyster cu'tivation. 

When the Connecticut dealers invaded 
Rhode Island the business of the state was 
a provincial one, nearly all the oysters pro- 
duced being consumed in the East. But ten 
years have wrought marvelous changes, and 
today Narragansett Bay is fast becoming to 
the oyster world what the Chesapeake Bay 
was thirty years ago, with the city of Provi- 
dence its Baltimore. But it is a very differ- 
ent Chesapeake Bay than that which washes 
the shores of Maryland and Virginia. The 
Chesapeake Bay industry is still the industry 
it was forty years ago in its old-time methods 
of gathering and shipping, but owing to the 
lamentable depletion of its then-supposed in- 
exhaustible natural beds, far less important. 
On the other hand, the Rhode Island indus- 
try, developed by capital and brains, nurtured 
by liberal state laws and founded on the sound 
basis of private ownership, is steadily, irresis- 
tibly forging ahead. 

The oyster industry of the state of Rhode 
Island is more than a hundred times as large 
as ten years ago and is constantly growing. 











HE most enthusiastic appreciation of the 
book “Heart Throbs” has come from 
school teachers and boys and girls all over 
the country. It meets the demand for 
“pieces to speak” and platform recitals in 
a way that no book especially designed for 


that purpose has ever done. A teacher in a 
large city school recently asked the scholars 
in a composition class to write about some 
popular books that especially appealed to 
them, and they were free to range over the 
entire catalog. You may imagine my grati- 
fication when I heard that four out of the 
twelve wrote about “Heart Throbs,” it being 
the only work that had more than one ad- 
mirer in the class. When the other eight 
pupils heard their classmates’ comment upon 
the book, they unanimously voted “Heart 
Throbs” the favorite book of the class. 


* * * 


A BIG SHIPMENT OF COLOGNE 


HE Cologne Gazette (Kolnische Zeitung) of 

October 8, 1908, publishes the following 
interesting article: ‘‘Probably the largest 
shipment of Eau de Cologne that was ever 
sent from the City of Cologne to one single 
customer in England at any one time, was 
made last Saturday by the Eau de Cologne & 
Parfumerie Fabrik, No. 4711 Clockengasse, 
von Ferd. Muhlens. The shipment con- 
sisted of three full truck-loads and weighed 
23,000 pounds.” 

The above is interesting to a great number 
of Americans who use the 4711 Soaps and 
Perfumes, and shows how the demand has 
increased since their fathers and grandfathers 
began using them over 116 years ago, when 


Francis Maria Farina started the manufac- 
ture of this now famous brand ‘4711.” 


* * * 


VICTOR RECORDS FOR DECEMBER 


HE other day I had the pleasure of lis- 

tening to the “cream” of the new list 
of December Victor records, at the factory 
where they are made, in Camden, New Jer- 
sey; Mr. Brown, the genial advertising man- 
ager, kindly officiated. While listening, I 
wondered if the “Victor” public know of the 
special efforts made to supply them with the 
very best and most varied entertainment. 

One of the new “finds” for December is 
the “Boulanger March” (Bell solo) by Alber 
Muller of Berlin. This and another new and 
entertaining record, a xylophone solo, were 
made in Berlin. Those who love the stirring 
harmony of band music will find—in the esti- 
mation of the Victor people—the new Poet 
and Peasant Overture, by Pryor’s Band, just 
a little better than the best yet made. In the 
new singing records there are many “‘treats.” 
Evan Williams sings, touchingly and melodi- 
ously, the old familiar Schubert’s Serenade. 
Alice Neilson, the new American prima donna, 
makes her introductory bow with the sweet 
favorite, “‘Last Rose of Summer,” with which 
Jenny Lind captured the hearts of the Ameri- 
can public many years ago. 

Nat M. Wills, known to theater goers in 
every city as ‘‘The Happy Tramp,” furnishes 
a first-class, humorous “‘reading”’ record, re- 
citing in musical tones “‘No News, or What 
Killed the Dog,” telling how a gentleman, 
after an extended absence, eagerly asks his 
negro servant, “What news?” 
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The Home Tool Kit \ 


Nearly every day something turns up about the house that could be 


\ improved or repaired if the proper tools were at hand. 

\ When you want a hammer or a hatchet or any tool for any work, you 

\ know and everyone knows that the right way to be sure of satisfaction is 

\ to order Keen Kutter tools. ; \ 
\ But when you want a complete set of tools, instead of buying one tool \ 
\ at a time and never having the right tool when you want it, order one of the \ 


| KEEN KUTTER | 


TOOL CABINETS 


These cabinets are designed for the convenience of the Y 
home. ‘They contain every tool you need and have it Y 
ready when you need it. The various assortments were 
selected and made up by men who know tools and 
their requirements. Every tool has its own place in the i 
cabinet and every tool belongs to the famous Keen 
Kutter brand, which means they are the best you can y 


buy and that they are guaranteed perfect. 
Keen Kutter Tool Cabinets are made in various styles and 
sizes at prices ranging from $8.50 to $125.00. 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. Ce. 
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LET’S TALK 


“No news, sah, no news, ’ceptin’—well, 
‘ceptin’, your dog died.” 

With this grain of information, by skillful 
questioning, the master learned, to his con- 
sternation, that the dog’s death was but a 
minor occurrg@pe¢e: in. a. series of catastrophes, 
which the sintphe al gna 
bland unconcern. It is the sort of story that 
bears endless repetition—a desirable feature 
now that it is put on the Victor records to be 
listened to all over the world. 


* % * 


A UNIQUE EXHIBIT 


URING the New England Exposition 

jand Food Fair, at the Mechanics Build- 
ing, Boston, throngs of people were interested 
in a collection of photographs arranged like 
an open book, which could be turned leaf 
by leaf at the will of the observer. These 
photographs depicted beautiful scenery and 
famous historic places and buildings about 
Boston, all within the five-cent fare zone and 
reached by the cars of the Boston Elevated 
Railway..: ‘This exhibit had a distinct edu- 
cative value and also demonstrated the pro- 





gressive spirit of the Company in consulting . 
the convenience, pleasure and profit of. the > 


people who. crowd the busy streets of Boston. 

All about this section’ of Massachusetts 
momentous history was, made during the 
stirring Colonial days. In visiting the ““Hub” 
the first ‘thing to put down in one’s notebook 
is a trip to these memorable: spots,: most of 


which are reached by the service of the Bos- - 


ton Elevated Railway Company, whose cars 
carry one through such places as Lexington 
and Concord, passing Lexington Green where 
the ‘‘Minute Men” went down under the 
_ fire of Pitcairn’s ‘‘Britishers,” and traversing 
the streets, then rural highways, over which 
the retreating regulars were driven back to 
Boston. 

Visitors to the New England Exposition 
were very generally delighted by this instruc- 
tive and tasteful presentation of the many 
places of interest which every student of 
American history and literature must at 
least be conversant with and should by all 
means visit. Mr. Brush, who is an enthu- 
siast regarding his plans for pictorial adver- 
tising, has certainly served well the Boston 
Elevated Railway Company. 

The trolley car system of the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway Company holds an absolutely 


IT OVER 


unique record in the matter of speedy service. 
How the management contrives to get such 
results on the crooked thoroughfares of Bos- 
ton is their secret, and to the uninitiated is as 
magical as a witch’s ride on her broomstick. 
All suburban points of Boston, by means of 
the almost unlimited giving of transfers, are 
reached by a five-cent fare. The elevated, 
including the subway trains, are comfortal le 
and well kept, presenting a delightful contrast 
to the dirty and untidy cars of the elevated 
roads of New York and Chicago. 

The best feature of the service rendered by 
this company is the politeness and capability 
of its motormen and conductors. Many a 
visitor to Boston goes back to his home city 
to tell of the pleasant, courteous Boston con- 
ductors who were always ready to give in- 
formation in an intelligent, well-bred manner 
and good English, proving that the ‘“‘Hub” 
street car conductors are familiar with the 
essentials which go to the making of a true 
gentleman. Under the management of Gen- 
eral W. A. Bancroft, this organization has 
honestly earned its position as one. of the 
world’s best street railway systems—a cor- 
poration that promptly recognizes the rights 
of the public and is prepared to give value 
for eyery- nickel received. It is noteworthy 
that the Boston street railway has always 
lifted every, blizzard snow blockade before 
any of the steam roads, and the precision and 
perfection of this and other parts of the ser- 
vice may be ascribed to the military training 
of General Bancroft, who served many years 
in the Massachusetts Volunteer Militia. 

With subways, elevated and surface lines, 
all operated efficiently under one system of 
transfers, reaching every remote section of 
the Hub and environs, Boston has reason to 
be proud of its street car service. 

* ae 


THE VERY NEWEST IDEA IN LIFE 
INSURANCE 

EW ideas are scarce, and a new good idea 

in any line of business is as welcome as 

itis rare. In life insurance a new good fea- 

ture is doubly rare and doubly welcome, be- 

cause the happiness and welfare of a vast 

number of homes and families depend upon 
practical life insurance. 

It is one of the attractions of this ‘“‘new idea” 

that it is particularly a family idea. It makes 

possible a provision for the support and com- 
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LET’S TALK IT OVER 


fort of wife and family during a period when, 
without adequate provision, the wife has to 
face problems of existence which are often 
impossible of solution to her unaccustomed 
mind and her limited strength. 

If philanthropy has been correctly defined 
as making two blades of grass grow where 
one blade grew before, then it may fairly be 
claimed that in the working out of this new 
idea, life insurance more nearly approaches 
philanthropy than it has ever done in the 
past. 

This “‘very newest idea” which comes from 
“The Prudential,” the Company having the 
“Strength of Gibraltar,” provides a monthly 
income for the wife and family for a term 
of twenty years from the death of the in- 
sured. This twenty year period, it will be 
observed, covers the time occupied in the de- 
velopment and education of the youngest 
child, the babe in arms. It. bridges that 
period of home training and school education 
when character is formed for good or evil. 
It provides for food, clothes, education, by a 
fixed regular payment which cannot fail. 

But the admirable character of this new 
idea of monthly income insurance becomes 
more apparent as its working features are 
considered. The plan contemplates a monthly 
payment to the wife, heirs or other designated 
beneficiaries, of such a sum as the policy may 
provide for. This payment cannot be antic- 
ipated, diverted or commuted. As regularly 
as the month comes, The Prudential mails 
its check without red tape or formality. 

The very plan of monthly income instead 
of quarterly, semi-annual or yearly will ap- 
peal to the man who knows that monthly 
accounts are far more familiar to the average 
housewife than are quarterly. Give her a 
regular monthly income and she will keep 
inside it, as she might not do with quarterly 
payments. 

The comparatively small cost at which 
this almost priceless provision for the wife 
and family can be made is another attract- 
ive feature of this “newest idea.” 

Many a man spends fifty cents a day on 
trifles. Ifat the age of thirty, he begins to save 
that amount and applies it on the premium 
of a monthly income policy, he will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that his wife will re- 
ceive $50.00 a month for twenty years, 
or $12,000 in all long after he is beyond 


the desire for the trifles of this life. 

This plan can be extended to make the 
payments continue for life at a slightly in- 
creased cost. 

The simplicity, economy, security and wide 
application of this plan of The Prudential 
surely merit the title of the “very newest 
idea” in life insurance. 


* * * 


DEVELOPMENT THAT COUNTS 


HEN in Washington recently, a close 

study of the map of the Southern Rail- 
way system showed that a great per cent. of 
the remarkable industrial expansion of the 
last decade in the South clusters about these 
meaning-fraught red lines. Honest observ- 
ers have long ago admitted that the basis 
of all development in this country has been 
initiated and nurtured by the railroads. 

An event of international importance was 
indicated by the invitation extended to the 
European cotton manufacturers to make a 
trip through the cotton fields of the South; 
this suggestion came from Mr. M. V. Rich- 
ards, the industrial agent of the Southern 
Railway. The tour was made in October, 
1907, and has been fruitful in splendid results. 
It was the first time that the cotton spinners 
of Europe—who have for years been using 
American product—had an opportunity to 
study first-hand the cotton growth and con- 
ditions of the South. The party included 
117 persons, 114 of whom were Europeans, 
and among them the most prominent manu- 
facturers on that continent, as well as men 
whose names are well known in public affairs. 

The trip of 4,500 miles was concluded with- 
out delay or mishap, and the scope of its in- 
fluence is international. A letter from Mr. 
C. W. Macara, president of the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners, was 
received by President Roosevelt. The writer 
says that “‘we returned home feeling your 
wonderful country possesses unlimited re- 
sources, and especially in regard to the pro- 
duction of cotton, and we believe our visit 
will stimulate the cotton planters to take full 
advantage of their splendid opportunities.” 

Not the least important feature of the work 
of this road is the broad policy of the presi- 
dent, Mr. W. W. Finley, who is constantly 
at work, traveling from place to place, mak- 
ing effective speeches. 
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It isn’t what the mattress is made of, or how it looks— 
it is how it is made and how it dasts that counts. 

Other mattresses are made of cotton, but only the 
Ostermoor is made in the Ostermoor way under the 
exclusive Ostermoor patents. 

Other mattresses may look like the Ostermoor when ROR Kos Os TEE 
new, but only the Ostermoor can show testimonials from i. 
users that say: ‘Your mattress is as good after twenty- \\\ Bi\\ 
five years’ use as on the day it was bought.” 


Qstermoor 
Mattress ‘15. 


Tt is just as easy for you to get a genuine Ostermoor as 
the inferior imitation—and you will pay little, ifany, more 
—for the lower cost of making the imitation is counteracted 
by the larger profit necessary to induce the dealer to 
handle it. 
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if yo". want the one Mattress that is zof stuffed, vot 
packed; but éz7¢ up, sheet upon sheet. Thus, 
an Ostermoor will remain luxuriously elastic, 
supremely comfortable and restful for a life-time. 


Our 144-Page Book Sent Free With Samples 


Our book, “The Test of Time,’ is a mighty inter- 
esting story about beds of all the ages, about mattresses, 
and about sleep. It tells you how to get a good night’s 
rest. It’s free—a postal brings it. 

Sleep on an Ostermoor Muttress for a month—then, if 
Jor any reason you're dissatisfied, we'll return every penny 
of your money. 

There’s an Ostermoor Dealer in most places—the 
livest merchant in town. If you'll write us we'll give you 
his name. But don’t take chances with imitations, at other 
stores—make sure you're getting the genuine Ostermoor 
—our trademark label is your guarantee. We will ship you 
a Mattress by express prepaid same day your check is re- 
ceived by us when we have no dealer or he has none in 
stock. The free book—don’t forget it—a postal brings it. 


OSTERMOOR @ COMPANY 


144 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian Agency; Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd,, Montreal 
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O go back and live over once more a 
summer in child land, participating in its 
adventures and mishaps, its joys and sorrows; 





EMILIE BLACKMORE STAPP 


to feel the keen sensations, share in the hopes 
and hear the unfettered opinions of a group 
of healthy American youngsters—this is to 
tead “‘TheTrail of the Go-Hawks,”’ by Emilie 
Blackmore Stapp. (The C. M. Clark 
Publishing Company, Boston.) 

In Broken Arrow town this Indian tribe 
of Go-Hawks was organized, with Sitting Bull 
as its chief. He was a manly boy, this hero 
of ten, and he ruled his fellows by moral and 
mental leadership—he was always a gentle- 
man. ‘Piggy Runt,” another member, is 
a “knocker,” full of his own importance. 





“‘Rain-in-the-face” looks upon life darkly, 
and is always “objectionin’.” ‘Napoleon 
Bonaparte,” or ‘ Little Smoke,” is ‘‘ the 
only genuine dark-skinned Indian.” The 
Go-Hawks were interesting boys, whe 
at the outset of their vacation exploits took 
two dear little twin girls into their organiza- 
tion, first requiring that the “‘squaws” sac- 
rifice their golden locks, because one of the 
“braves” objected to “playin’ with girls 
with long yeller curls a-danglin’.” The 





CARRO M. CLARK (MRS. ATKINSON) 
Of the C. M. Clark Publishing Company, Boston 


aftermath of this initiation introduces Aunt 
Sally, the gentle and devoted maiden aunt 
of the motherless twins. Boyish antipathy 
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Make that Cold ~w x 
Room a Cozy Den , 


In nearly every house there is one room that is extremely 
hard to heat—it is therefore practically closed for the winter. 
This room can be made the coziest room in the house with 
no trouble by the use of the 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


This heater gives intense heat, with no smoke,:no smell. 
Turn it as high as you can to light it, as low as you can to 
extinguish it. Easy to clean, easily carried from room to 
room. Nickel or Japan finish. Every heater guaranteed. 


is the best lamp for all- 
The a Oo Lamp round household pur- 
poses, Gives a clear, steady light. 
Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. Equipped with the 
latest improved central draft burner. Handsome—simple— 

satisfactory. Every lamp guaranteed. 
If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, write 

to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated 
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to girlish amusements is the basis of a chap- 
ter in which loyalty to the tribe calls for the 
sacrifice of dolls. The grief of the little girls 
is something very real, and so is the dra- 
matic heroism of the leader of the band in 
rescuing the victims in the nick of time. 

While the doings of the Go-Hawks are 
often quite original, one never feels that the 
border line of consistency has been crossed, 
or that an impossible, or even improbable 
child or childish thought or action has been 
introduced. The activity and boldness of 
the juvenile mind afford plenty of material 
for the most engaging of short stories to the 
one who knows and can truly interpret its 
mysteries—who can lift the veil that has 
fallen behind us and let us look back into 
the period that now seems so delightful, be- 
fore the brakes were put on, when action 
followed impulse. He who believes in the 
angelic perfection of the child, and certainly 
those who accept the infamous doctrine of 
total depravity, will not approve of these 
children, for they are sometimes naughty, 
though their motives are never bad. This 
is not an idealistic book—it is realism of the 
cleanest and best type, the most difficult of 
execution. One cannot learn to write this 
sort of a story; the gift of understanding from 
which it springs must come from the very 
soul of the author, must have been born in 
her. And those who know Miss Stapp will 
tell you that her very heart and soul are in 
this book. She knows and loves children. 
The most analytical critic will find no false 
note in “The Trail of the Go-Hawks.” 

The stories are not dulled by sameness, but 
have a pleasing and surprising variety, spiced 
with a humor that will win for the book a 
zood share of the success that surely awaits 
it. “The Beau Runter Agency” was organ- 
‘zed by the Go-Hawks to help older boys and 
girls along, and finally it provided Aunt Sally 
with six beaux, much to the consternation of 
that unsuspecting woman and to the amuse- 
ment of the various beaux, who cheerfully 
paid a dollar apiece to the agency for its ser- 
vices. The development of this original idea 
suggests a future humorist of no little promise. 
A broad grasp of the problems of human 
life is shown in the incidental treatment of 
the few grown-ups that fill necessary places 
in the stories. The absent-minded professor, 
father of the little girls, appeals to human 
sympathy with every appearance. 


THE 





MONTH 


The central motive, the mainspring of 
most of the actions of the Go-Hawks, is 
helpfulness. They are always trying to do 
someone a kindness. While this is not over- 
done, it crops out in so many various ways, 
never with obvious, mature, out-of-place mor- 
alizing, that it gives the stories color of good 
teaching, at the same time providing diver- 
sion for young and old. For this is a book 
that persons of all ages will enjoy. 

The book is handsomely made and illus- 
trated by Miss Harriet Macy from models 
chosen by the author. 

FRANK W. BICKNELL. 


Bad 


T came about in this way: The «book 
came to my desk after going the round of, 
the family circle. It had been read aloud, 
read in silence, read in bed, read on'street cars, 
in fact, it had been read everywhere in every 
way. Somehow, I felt slightly acquainted 
with Anne of Green Gables even before I 
had opened the book. Far into the morning 
I sat beneath the roof-light of a speeding 
night train, until I had finished reading this 
delightful story, leaving Anne walking in 
the lane with her lover. 

The book is redolent with the charm of 
Prince Edward Island; the characters are 
delicately drawn, and every page has its own 
interest as the author tells how the orphan 
child wins all hearts, beginning with the 
elderly bachelor and old maid, Matthew and 
Marilla. The former is touched by little 
Anne’s fancies and childish imaginings as 
he drives her from the station to Green 
Gables. She looks with wide-eyed delight 
at the scenery, and promptly proceeds to 
christen the beauty spots with more suitable 
names than those they bear. Hereafter to 
her they are ‘The White Way of Delight,” the 
“Lake of Shining Waters,” and the plants 
and trees become “Bonny” and ‘Snow 
Queen.” “ When Anne has been at Green 
Gables a few hours, Marilla is obliged to 
admit to herself that ‘“there’s nothing rude 
or slangy in what she does say,” though she 
“talks entirely too much for a little girl.” 

At about the thirty-seventh page the story 
begins to “draw blood”—I mean tears. At 
supper, Anne cannot eat because of the lump 
in her throat, brought there by the knowledge 
that a boy was wanted, and not a girl; that 
she is unwelcome at Green Gables and may 
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When Your Boss 
Talks Like This: 


“You MUST do better work. Your lack of training is keeping 
YOU back and costing the house money. Too much rule-of-thumb 
about your methods. You’ve GOT to do better, or out you go.” 


It may not be altogether your fault when the boss talks like this. 


You may be 


working at the wrong job; or it may be the job is the right one but that you don’t 


know enough about it to “make good.” 
g 4 


In either case the International Correspondence Schools can help you. There’s a way 
that fits your case exactly. To find out what it is, simply mark the attached coupon 
and mail it to-day. _Nocharge for the information and advice it brings—no obligation. 


The Business of the I. C. S. is to Raise 
Salaries by imparting to poorly-paid but 
ambitious men, in their spare time, the knowl- 
edge that fits them for their natural line of work. 
The proof of this is in the fact that every 
month an average of 300 mén voluntarily 
report promotions and better salaries received 
as the direct result of I. C. S. training. 
During September the number was 228. 


Nevermind howlong yourworkinghours - 


are, where you live, how little schooling you 
have had, or how little you earn—mark the 
coupon. ‘The I.C.S. can and will help you 
in your own home—without your having 
to lose a day’s work. 


MARK IT NOW! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 811, Scranton, Pa. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
Ican qualify for employment or advancement in the position 
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be obliged to return to the. orphan asylum. 
She has already made a conquest of Matthew, 
who confides later to his sister that ‘she is 
a real interesting little thing,” and is evi- 
dently willing, much to Marilla’s disgust, 
that the child should remain at Green Gables. 
Anne’s own story,—Anne spelled with an 
“e”—told in her own romantic way, and a 
sight of the woman to whom she will be 
consigned if Marilla refuses to keep her, 
soften the heart of the woman, and the an- 
nouncement that she may remain at Green 


rae 
2 





MISS L. M. MONTGOMERY 
Author of ‘Anne of Green Gables” 


Gables and have the “real home” for which 
she has always longed is received with such 
delight that Marilla again remonstrates. 

Charming pictures of rural life follow, in- 
terspersed with the story of Anne’s struggles 
with her temper and the difficulties into which 
her vivid imagination leads her. The peo- 
ple really move and talk, diffusing an atmos- 
phere of Arcadian purity and simplicity that 
is refreshing. 

Marilla discovers that Anne needs instruc- 
tions} in‘ other matters than housekeeping, 
when the child announces, ‘“‘I never say any 
prayers.” 





THE MONTH 


She 2xplains her reason for this omission: 
“People who haven’t red hair don’t know 
what trouble is. Mrs. Thomas told me that 
God made my hair red on purpose, and I’ve 
never cared about Him since.” 

Marilla insists that Anne shall pray, and 
the child cheerfully assents: 

“T’d do anything to oblige you,” though she 
regrets she has not time to make her utter- 
ances as flowery as she would wish. 

The red hair continues to be a source of 
grief, reaching the climax when, on being 
left alone in the house, her fertile imagina- 
tion suggests a remedy on the appearance of 
a peddler in whom she “‘believes implicitly.” 
Later her faith in human veracity is somewhat 
shaken when the dye, warranted to turn her 
hair “fa beautiful raven black” and never 
wash out, fulfills only the latter part of the 
promise, and the green hair absolutely re- 
tuses to turn red again, despite a week of 
washing, and the despised locks have to be 
cut close to Anne’s head, while she laments: 

“Such an unromantic affliction—there it 
no comfort in having your hair cut off be- 
cause you’ve dyed it a dreadful color—it 
seems such a tragic thing.” 

Occasionally her romance and love for the 
beautiful get her into difficulties, but even a 
tough old editor can feel for the child when 
she yearns unavailingly for ‘‘ puffed sleeves,” 
an indulgence which finally comes to her 
through the kindness of her fast friend, 
Matthew, who never fails to be delighted 
with her outspoken comments on life and 
character. Her “utterances” and ‘“‘expert 
opinions” are often more profound than 
those authoritative minds consider. Her 
naive simplicity and affection are invincible, 
and for her obstacles arise only to be sur- 
mounted, even to the extent of inventing a 
falsehood in order to please Marilla. If for 
this once she must depart from the straight 
path of truth, she does it artistically, and 
makes the fabrication ‘‘as interesting as pos- 
sible.” At times she is a trial to her guar- 
dian’s sense of propriety, as when she goes 
to Sunday school with reali flowers in her 
hat, because her beauty-loving soul detests 
the Spartan severity of the raiment provided 
for her. Despite it all, Marilla grows to 
love the child, and it is not long until her 
heart is wrapped around the little waif whom 
she and Matthew have rescued from slavish 
drudgery or the orphan asylum, “where 
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there is never enough to go around.” 

The annals of the country school are very 
real, and one feels personally acquainted with 
teachers and scholars and sympathizes with 
Anne in the indignity of a “take notice” and 
the rasping influence of the Pye family, whose 
mission in life, Mrs. Lynde opines, is ‘“‘to 
keep school-teachers reminded that this earth 
isn’t their home.” 

The one thing that Anne cannot endure is 
an allusion to her red hair, and when Gilbert 
Blythe calls “carrots,” she arises and smashes 
her slate over his head; for years she refuses 
his efforts at reconciliation, and they become 
rivals in scholarship. At last the seeds of a 
tender romance begin to grow and blossom, 
and Anne has dreams of “the turn in the 
road.” 

Anne’s errors are many and remarkable. 
She puts liniment in the cake instead of flavor- 
ing, just when she wants it especially good 
for her new friends, the minister and his 
wife. Yet she is always optimistic, and as- 
sures Marilla that she must come to an end 
of her mistakes after a time, because she 
never makes the same one twice. Even the 
“unfortunate Lily Maid” episode does not 
permanently damp her spirits. After a good 
cry in the solitude of her little room, she tells 
Marilla: 

“T think my prospects of becoming sensi- 
ble are brighter now than ever... . each 
mistake has helped to cure me of some great 
shortcoming.” Her final conclusion that “‘it 
is no use trying to be romantic in Avonlea 

. romance is not appreciated now,” meets 
with dissent from Matthew, who comes and 
lays a kindly hand on her shoulder and says: 

“Don’t give up all your romance, Anne. . 
keep a little of it, Anne, keep a little of it.” 

The reader is disposed to agree with Mrs. 
Lynde—who has forgotten her first stormy 
meeting with Anne and grown to love her— 
that there is no danger of her ever becoming 
“too sensible.” 

Yes, I was looking for trouble with her 
“‘bosom friend” all through, but reached the 
last page and failed to find even a single 
“fuss” with Diana or a gloomy thought, as 
the “chatterbox child” grew to womanhood 
and developed a sweet reticence as attract- 
ive as her former freedom of speech. When 
the last page is read and the book is laid 
down, one feels that it really is possible to 
find something lovable in every human being 
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—could more be said of any book? 


« (Published by L. C. Page & Co., Boston, 


Mass.) sattly 
& 


NE of the daintiest books, which have 


lately come from the press, is “Sonnets 
of a Budding Bard,” by Nixon Waterman, 
illustrated by Mr. John A. Williams. Few 
American authors have a more devoted 
following than Nixon Waterman; he is truly 
a poet of the heart, and has been deservedly 
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considered as the. successor of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. The moment one looks at this 
dainty little book,’ one is attracted by its 
aspect of quiet joviality; humor and laughter 
bubble out from every page. 

Susan Sanderson and Mary and her lamb 
are conspicuous figures, and at the close of 
the comical verses, Cupid himself stands, 
deeply reflecting on the youthful heart 
pierced by his unerring arrow. The young 
bard is evidently observant of his family, as is 
indicated by his meditations in the sonnet 
on “How pa acts when dressin’ up,” in which 
is set forth what happened 
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“‘When ma’s donest her level best to try 
To help pa so he wilt not fuss and fret.” 


There is another touch of domesticity in 
the sonnet to Adam and Eve, and “About 
ma’s notions regardin’ love and _house- 
keepin’.”” Something of the pathos of: the 
misunderstood boy, appears in his lament 
that there are no more parents. like the elder 
Washington; 


‘A pa who, when his son dared tell the truth 
About some kiddish prank didst not get mad 
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And lamm him! 


His poetic thoughts are certainly far- 
reaching, and his subjects widely chosen. 
A page or two after that in which he in- 
vokes the shades of Washington, his genius is 
concerned with Peary, the North Pole, and 
the price “‘for little weeny, teeny bits of ice.” 

From this poem, evidently ; written on a 
hot summer day, he .passes to praises of the 
immortal Thanksgiving turkey, which the 
bard considers beats the eagle “to a stand- 
still every time, for stuffed and roasted—say! 
he takes the bun.” 

The “Lines wrote in school whilst throw- 
in’ glances at Susan Sanderson” suggest the 
budding fancy of the young poet, “when a 
girl’s cheeks seem as fascinatin’ to you as ice- 
cream.” And he proceeds to give a very 
satisfying definition of what love is. 

He bewails the swift flight of time at the 
circus, and expresses his longing that the 
task of lawn-mowing would cause the hours 
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to fly with equal speed. His thoughts on his 
first cigar, and on a vacation spent on a farm 
are enlightening, and on the next page he 
begins to worry lest, like Byron, his ‘“spoony 
letters” should some time be printed. 

The climax is reached in the “Sonnet 
wrote after hearin’ a youth oratin’ about 
‘Casabianca’!”’ 

‘Oh, didst thou stay because thou couldst not swim ? 

Or wast it fame for which thy heart didst yearn? 

Of course, thou gotst a name time canst not dim, 

But seems to me that all I canst discern 

In thy foolhardy, stickin’-to-it whim, 

Is that thou deemed the world hadst boys to burn.” 

The smooth, kindly, fascinating wit and 
homely beauty of the sonnets themselves, is 
most happily matched by the very clever 
drawings that accompany each of them. 
The pictures are as truly humorous as tke 
lines they so fetchingly illustrate and in- 
terpret. Mr. Williams is one of our fore- 
most magazine artists, and the more than 
fifty pictures in this book prove that he knows 
the great American boy, inside and out. 

All in all, the book seems to be “moulded 
to the heart’s desire.”” There is a joke in 
almost every line, and many a suggestion of 
youthful gaiety that is naive and wittily re- 
freshing. The artistic volume is most ap- 
propriate as a gift, and will be heartily wel- 
comed by thousands of Mr. Waterman’s de- 
voted friends, who alrea@y know his work, 
and thousands more who are. yet to become 
friends and readers of the poet of good cheer. 








